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Che New York School of Philanthropy 


UNITED CHARITIES BUILDING, 105 EAST 22d STREET 
EDWARD To. DEON ER Din eletor 


SPECIAL TWO-YEAR COURSE IN 


PLAY AND RECREATION 


Of the large number who undertake the direction of public recreation 
and amusement, more fail because they do not have a social point of view 
and an understanding of social needs than because of Jack of familiarity with 
playground apparatus or other technical equipment. Accordingly in the School 
of Philanthropy, where the aim is to equip qualified leaders in the field of 
public recreation, rather than playground attendants, emphasis is placed on 
the social value of a rational use of leisure, on co-operation with public 
schools, parks, and other public agencies, and with voluntary agencies. 
Directors of playgrounds and recreation centers, secretaries of municipal 
commissions and of voluntary associations for propaganda and experiment 
must appreciate the value of play and recreation as antidotes to disease and 
crime, as well as their legitimate place in satisfying a normal healthy demand 
of children, adolescents, and adults. 

Excellent opportunities are available for field work which will give 
both technical training and material for the discussion of these larger aspects 


of the playground movement. 


The curriculum includes in the first year the following courses: 


I.—Social Work. Edward T. Devine. Two 
hours per week throughout the year. 

This course examines organized efforts to prevent 
poverty, disease and crime; efforts consciously made 
to affect entire neighborhoods or masses or groups 
of individuals: e. g., housing reform, town planning, 
and play-ground movement. 


II.—Individuals and Families. Porter R. Lee 
and Henry W. Thurston. One hour per week 
in the first semester. 

A brief presentation of the principles which un- 
derlie social case work, a discussion of normal 
standards in the lives and activities of families, 
children and adult individuals. 


III.—Statistics in Social Work. Kate Holla- 
day Claghorn. One hour per week in the 
second semester. 

An elementary study of the statistical material on 
which we have to depend for definite knowledge of 
social facts and social forces and in the presentation 
of facts in descriptive, tabular and graphic form. 


IV.—Hygiene and Preventable Disease. Dr. 
James Alexander Miller. One hour per week 
throughout the year. 

It is the aim of this course to present the im- 
portant facts of disease and hygiene which play- 
ground workers cannot afford not to know. 


V.— Play and Recreation. George Ells- 
worth Johnson. Three hours a week through- 
out the year. 


This course deals comprehensively with the bio- 
logical, physiological, psychological, sociological, 
pedagogical, moral, religious and economic signifi- 
cance of play; the origin and content of typical 
plays and games; the organization of play activi- 
ties; the play movement; the administration of play 
and recreation systems; the plan and conduct of a 
recreation center; and the functions of the director. 


This course with the related field work and ex- 
cursions occupies about one-fourth of the stud- 
ent’s time during the first year. Another fourth 
is occupied by courses given at Columbia Uni- 
versity which bear directly upon the subject of play, 
recreation and physical education. 


Candidates for the special two year course in 
Play and Recreation are required to pass the usual 
entrance examination. A college degree is not re- 
quired but the examination covers many of the 
subjects ordinarily studied in college. 


Full information in regard to special courses or 


in regard ae two-year professional train- 
ing course cial work will be sent on application. 
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The GIST of IT— 


JACOB A. RIIS died May 26. An ap- 
J preciation of his work by Jane E. Rob- 
bins, an old-time fellow worker on New 
York’s East Side. Page 285. A plan to 
name the new seaside park after him. Page 
249. 


HE wreck of the Titanic put the safety- 

at-sea bill half through Congress. Will 

the sinking of the Empress of Ireland in 

landlocked waters make law of it? Page 
203. 


WHAT adequate pensions mean to some 

widows in the care of the New York 
Association for Improving the Condition 
of the Poor. The association plans a relief 
budget of almost a quarter million dollars 
Page 270. 


«<7T' HEY who have seen ideal beauty can 

hardly be satisfied with moral ugli- 
ness and social injustice,’ declares Charles 
Wharton Stork in urging that the writing 
of social poetry be encouraged. Page 283. 


FROM a peasant girl in the Russian pale 

to one of the most feared of the revo- 
lutionists is the dramatic history of Marie 
Sukloff, now in this country after her sec- 
ond escape from Siberia. THE Survey 
gives in this issue the first detailed ac- 
count of the life of this twenty-eight-year- 
old girl. Page 257. 


BUSINESS has become more human and 

humane, said Edward T. Devine to an 
audience at the National Conference of 
Charities last month, but no amount of 
“mitigation by philanthropy” will make it 
an adequate safeguard for human interests. 
There must be sustained and effective par- 
ticipation—not by sufferance but by estab- 
lished custom—of industrial workers in de- 
termining the conditions of their work. 
Page 263. 


THE story of Mrs. Bacon’s fight for bet- 

ter housing in Indiana at last brings 
her to the Legislature and to her first 
speech before a legislative committee—with 
its results. Page 276. 


FLASHES from the poetry of Morris 
Rosenfeld. Page 266. 


[N France, the land of la petite industrie 

and of a slowly-increasing population, 
unemployment is a less frequent and less 
discouraging phenomenon than in England 
or the United States, says Katharine Coman 
in the eighth of her articles. Page 281. 


FTER much nagging by the Consum- 
ers’ League, seven of New York’s 
largest mercantile establishments will this 
year give their employes a full holiday 
with pay on Saturday during July and Au- 
gust. Page 249. 


HE Carnegie report on the Balkan wars, 
in which all the belligerents are con- 
demned. Page 249. 


HERE to look for the feeble-minded 
woman of child-bearing age. Page 
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University of Wisconsin 


SUMMER SESSION, 1914 
JUNE 22 TO JULY 31 


320 COURSES. 175 INSTRUCTORS. 
Graduate and undergraduate work in 
all departments leading to all academic 
degrees, Letters and Science (includ- 
ing: Medicine), Engineering, Law, and 
Agriculture (including Home Econo- 
mics). TEACHERS’ COURSES in 
Exceptional re- 
search facilities. NEWER FEATURES: 
Agr‘cultural Economics, Business Ad- 
ministration, Community Music, Eugen- 
ics, Festivals, Journalism, Manual Arts, 
Moral Education, Physical Education 
and Play. 


high-school subjects. 


Favorable Climate 
Lakeside Advantages 


One fee for all courses, $15, except 


law (10 weeks), $25. 


For illustrated bulletin, address 


REGISTRAR, UNIVERSITY 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 


THE SHELTERING ARMS 


Objects of the Association 


“Tue SHELTERING ARMS’’ was 
opened October 6th, 1864, and re- 
ceives children between six and 
twelve years of age, for whom no 
other institution provides. 

President — Wm. R. Peters 


Woodbury G. Langdon 
Vice- 
Fits Charles B. Meyer 
ae’ Rev. John P. Peters, D. D 


Treasurer —Charles W. Maury 
Secretary — Charles B. Meyer 


Trustees 


Woodbury G. Langdon 
Charles W. Maury 

Charles B. Meyer 

Rev. John P Peters, D.D 
William R,. Peters 

James Punnett 

Rev. Howard C. Robbins 
Gustav Schwab 


Sohn D. Barrett 

Lucius H. Beers 
Cortlandt Field Bishop 
Charles De Hart Brower 
Henry J, Camman 
Louis de F. Downer 
Harold Fowler 

Erskine Hewitt 

Henry L. Hobart Robert B. Suckley 
George C. Kobbe Alfred A. Whitman 


Andrew C. Zabriskie 


We shall be glad to send information and literature 
regarding The Sheltering Arms to anyone interested, 
particularly to those who are willing to contribute to a 
worthy institution. 


‘““The Sheltering Arms’’ 
129th Street, Cor. Amsterdam Avenue, New York City 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR THE 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


including special courses to meet the growing demand 
for Parish Assistants, Sunday School Directors, Head- 
workers of Church Settlements, and Club Leaders. Open 
to men and women. Modern, undogmatic, scholarly, 
practical. Apply to 


F. C. SOUTHWORTH, President 
Meadville Theological School, MEADVILLE, PA. 


FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN 


Can be learned quickly, easily and pleasantly, at 
spare moments, in yourown home. You hearthe 
living voice of a native professor pronounce each 
word and phrase. In asurp aaa shart time 
you can speak a new language by 


LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 


1 nbined yw 
ROSENTHAL’S PRACTICAL LINGUISTRY 


Disc or Cylinder Records. Can be used on 


ny g machine. Send for particulars. 
THE LANG UAGE- PHONE METHOD 
$970 Putnam Building, 2 West 45th St.. N.Y. 


and quality. 


thing we sell. 
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Table Linen 


At McCutcheon’s 


To make a summary here of our enormous stock of 
Table Linens would, of course, be quite impossible. 


We merely wish to call attention to the fact, that nowhere else can such 
a comprehensive assortment be found. 


In addition to all the staple lines we carry the u#uswal in size, design 


More than half a century of merchandising in Linens as a specialty has 
given us a clientele in every state and important town in this country. 


5) We have studied closely. and provided for the needs of this ever-growing 
A number of customers, with the result that no such comprehensive stock 
of ‘Table Linens can be found in any other house in the country. 


By Our customers have the added satisfaction of knowing that we stand 
behind every purchase made and guarantee its satisfaction. 


This applies not only to our Table Linen Department, but to every- 


Mail Orders Receive Our Prompt Attention. 
James McCutcheon & Co., 5th Ave., 33d and 34th Sts., N. Y. 
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Reg. Trade Mark 
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Srhonl for Social Workers 


MAINTAINED BY SIMMONS COLLEGE AND 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


18 SOMERSET STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


ELEVENTH YEAR, 


1914-15 


One year and two year programmes for study and training in social 
service; for men and women;; for paid or volunteer work. 
FIRST YEAR PROGRAMME: September 23, 1914, to June 4, 1915—A de- 


sirable preparation for any form of social service, and an introduction to specialization 


in the second year or in work in the field. 


SECOND YEAR PROGRAMME: September 9, 19/4, to June 19, 19/5—For 
further study and training, in a selected field. Open to those who have completed the 
first year satisfactorily and to others with acceptable preparation in social experience. 


Practice work under careful oversight fills one-third of the first year and two- 


thirds of the second year. 


Boston offers exceptional opportunities for it. 


For the first year programme, send for the 1914 Bulletin of the school. 


For advanced work, send for the circulars describing the courses offered— 


Organizing Charity, Children’s Work, Medical-Social Service, Neighborhood and 


Community Work. 


We Belivuve— 


THAT home-making should be regarded as a pro- 

fession. 

THAT right living should be the fourth “R” in 
education. 

THAr health is the duty and business of the in- 
dividual, illness of the physician. 

THAT the spending of money is as important as 
the earning of the money. 

THAT the upbringing of the children demands 
more study than the raising of chickens 

HAT the home-maker should be as alert to make 

progress in her life work as the business or pro- 


fessional man. 
—American School of Home Economics 


NOTE —Send for 100-page handbook. ‘* The Profession of 


Home-making,"’ which gives en a. hase. domestic 
science courses, $e. lt s FREE 3, Fr Cook- 
ing,”” 10cts.; Smeg The Up-to-Date 
Home,” 15 cts. 


Address—A. S. H. E., 519 W. 69th St., Chicago, Ill. 


JEFFREY R. BRACKETT, Director. 
ZILPHA D. SMITH, Associate. 


CIVIC AND SOCIAL 
TOUR IN EUROPE 


(rd SEASON) 
For full information address 
DR. E. E. PRATT 


INSTITUTE OF EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL 
One Madison Avenue - - New York 


THE NEW YORK CHRISTIAN HOME 
for Intemperate Men—“Chester Crest” 
Mount Vernon, has accommodations for 
rich and poor men. More than ten thous- 
and have been welcomed. Tel. 248. George 
S. Avery, Mgr. 


“The National Training School prepares for 
executive positions in Young Women's Chris- 
tian Associations. Address Secretarial Depart- 
ment, 600 Lexington Avenue, New York City.” 


ULL SATURDAY HOLIDAY FOR 
RETAIL CLERKS 


TucKED IN among the advertise- 
ments of white goods, parasols and sum- 


mer silks, in the New York newspapers, 


there has been an important notice the 
past week affecting thousands of de- 
partment store clerks. 

This notice announces that seven of 
the largest mercantile establishments in 


_ the city—Altman’s, Lord and Taylor’s, 


McCreery’s, Vantine’s, Bonwit-Teller’s, 
Franklin Simon’s and Wanamaker’s— 
will for the first time give their employes 
an entire holiday with pay on Saturdays 
during July and August. Oppenheim, 
Collins & Company will close on Satur- 
days during August. In addition, each 


of these stores gives vacation with pay 


to employes who have been with them 
a certain length of time, usually one year 
or over. Another department store, 
James A. Hearn & Son, has closed its 
doors on Saturday for fourteen years, 
but in this case the custom has taken 
the place of a paid vacation. 

The Consumers’ League of New York 


- city has been bringing pressure to bear 


for many years that the Saturday half 
holiday now granted in the big stores 
might be made a Saturday whole holi- 
day. They pointed to the Hearn store 
as a successful example of the new pol- 
icy; they laid stress on the dull business 
season in the Fifth avenue stores dur- 
ing July and August; most of all they 
contended that the relaxation from work 
for two consecutive days and the ex- 
tended opportunity for, rest and recrea- 
tion during the hot summer months 
would react upon the efficiency of the 
workers. 

But nobody dared go first. “If they'll 


_ do it across the street, we'll do it,” said 
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the managers and then they waited for 
the other fellow. 

This year the persistent efforts of the 
Consumers’ League have borne results. 
Co-operation in place of competition has 
started the ball rolling and it is believed 
that other stores in New York city and 
elsewhere will follow. 
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“How do we like it?” said the neck- 
wear clerk. “Say, how would anyone 
like to wake up some morning and re- 
member they can go to sleep again— 
and get paid for it, too.” 


TO NAME A PARK FOR 
JACOB RIIS 


Commissioner John A. Kingsbury 
of the New York City Department of 
Public Charities has started a move- 
ment to change the name of Tela- 
wana Park at Rockaway Beach to 
Jacob A. Riis Park. 

It seemed to him more appropriate 
that this stretch of shore should per- 
petuate the name of Mr. Riis, whia 
had given unsparing devotion to its 


establishment, than that of Chief 
Telawana, “the last of the Rock- 
aways.” Moreover, in all the parks 


in New York there is no monument 
or credit given to the man who, per- 
haps more than any other citizen, 
strove to plant bits of country in the 
crowded city districts. 

The movement to rename Tela- 
wana Park has already brought re- 
sponse. The Association for Improv- 
ing the Condition of the Poor and 
other organizations have adopted 
resolutions favoring the project. The 
city authorities will be asked to take 
action. 

“Don't let any slip occur in bring- 
ing Rockaway Park to the poor 
‘kiddies’ in the tenements, and par- 
ticularly to the tiny cripples,’ said 
Jacob Riis to Commissioner Kings- 
bury just before he left New York 
on his last lecture trip. 

For eight years Mr. Riis urged that 
his little playmates, the “children of 
the slums,’ were the lawful owners 
of the sand and sea and sunshine at 
Rockaway. Finally in 1912 the city 
of New York purchased the strip of 
land about a mile long running from 
Jamaica Bay to the ocean. Part of 
this has been reserved for public in- 
stitutions and a public bathing beach 
The rest will be a seaside park with 
tennis courts, ball grounds and play 
fields. 


$$ 


HE CARNEGIE BALANCE 
SHEET OF WAR 


Tir FoR TAT, according to the 
report of the Balkan Commission of In- 
quiry, has been the deadly policy where- 
by the nationalities of the Balkan penin- 
sula have been mutually slaughtered and 
pillaged in the recent wars. , 

The report, based on corroborated tes- 
timony, on the study of documents and 
on personal observation, is submitted by 
the Division of Intercourse and Educa- 
tion of the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace. In July, 1913, this 
division constituted itself an Interna- 
tional Commission of Inquiry to study 
the causes and effects of the Balkan 
wars. Baron d’Estournelles de Con- 
stant, senator of France and representa- 
tive from France at the Hague Confer- 
ences of 1899 and 1907, was appointed 
president of the commission. Sam- 
uel T. Dutton, of Teachers’ College, 
New York, was the American repre- 
sentative. 

The conclusions of the commission 
condemn all. “There was,” declares the 
report, “no clause in international law 
applicable to land war and to the treat- 
ment of the wounded which was not 
violated, to a greater or less extent, by 
all the belligerents.” The documents of 
the Bulgarians alone, show that in the 
war of the allies some little effort was 
made by heads of the army corps to stop 
crime against laws and customs of war. 

“Dum-dum” bullets which expand 
when striking the body and deform the 
wound were used, the flag of truce was 
violated in several instances, there were 
cases of bombardment of undefended 
places, the inviolability of hospitals was 
abused by all and many prisoners of 
war were killed and pillaged. 

A clause in the international treaty 
governing war guaranteed by the Con- 
vention of the Hague 1907 and signed 
by all the belligerents, states that “fam- 
ily and home rights, life of the individ- 
ual (non-combatant) and private prop- 
erty, and religious convictions are to be 
respected.” Yet women of all ages, lit- 
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ENTRIES FOR STRUMITZA ON THE BALANCE SHEET OF WAR 


The springs and some fountains in Strumitza were left 
About one-third of the houses in 
the town had been demolished after the signing of the treaty 
of Bucharest, when the Rev. W. W. Cooper, an American 
missionary from Salonica, came riding in on a donkey covered 


unravaged by the Greeks. 


tle girls of 9 and old grandmothers of 
90, were outraged by the invading 
armies; goods and property were plun- 
dered, and religious. conversion was 
forced at the point of the bayonet. 

The report points to the fact that the 
reflex psychological effect -of such 
crimes against justice and humanity is 
felt long after. the deed itself is for- 
gotten. The murder of 50 persons in 
one house will undoubtedly warp for- 
ever the mind of the 9 year old child, 
Chrisanthe Audon, who survived the 
slaughter. The wholesale maltreatment 
of women, the supreme intolerance, par- 
alleled only in times of the Spanish in- 
quisition, the blow at education and 
free thought, the demoralizing and un- 
productive life of the barracks, all these 
things the report enumerates as adding 
to the social confusion in the Balkans. 

“The extreme barbarity of some epi- 
sodes,” it states, “was a local circum- 
stance which has its root in Balkan his- 
tory. But the main fact is that war sus- 
pended the restraints of civil life, in- 
flamed the passions that slumber in time 
of peace, destroyed the natural kindli- 
ness between neighbors and set in its 
place the will to injure. That is every- 
where the essence of war.” 

The revolting scenes of torture, flames 
and outrage are followed in the report 
by a rolling up of figures which in a 
less dramatic way unfold their stolid, 
convincing story of the hideous conse- 
quences of war. Forty-four thousand, 
eight hundred and ninety-two dead, 
7,824 missing, 104,582 wounded is Bul- 
garia’s cost in human life; 22,000 dead; 
25,000 wounded is Servia’s. There are 
no figures for Greece, Montenegro or 
Turkey, but in each the totals run into 
the thousands. Nor do the records in- 


to stop. 


clude the victims of epidemics or the 
hoards of innocent babies, women and 
peaceful farmers sacrificed. 

The property loss is also incomplete. 
It cannot account for those intangible 
items, the slackening of production, the 
suspension of debts, the loss of rents, 
the business failures, the withdrawal of 
credit. The only gauge is one of big 
national estimates. The Bulgarian bank 
deposits dropped one-third in value from 
July, 1912, to October, 1912; the receipts 
of the Bulgarian railways amounting to 
nearly fr. 30,000,000 from September, 
1911, to September, 1912, became non- 
existent in 1913. The Bulgarian debt 
has risen during the war about fr. 395,- 
000,000 and in Greece the national debt 
will be doubled. 

Behind these imposing totals lies the 
real distress caused by the war, the 
poverty of the farmer whose land has 
been ravaged, the poverty of the family 
whose breadwinner is lost or crippled 
for life, the poverty of the 300,000 
Macedonian refugees driven from their 
homes into Bulgaria and seeking succor 
of the parishes and the state. 

“Tf,” writes Nicholas Murray Butler, 
president of Columbia University, and 
acting director of the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace, in discuss- 
ing the motives for the inquiry, “the 
minds of men can be turned, even for 
a short'time, away from passion, from 
race antagonism and from natural ag- 
grandizement to a contemplation of the 
individual and national losses due to 
war and to the shocking horrors which 
modern warfare entails, a step and by 
no means a short one will have been 
taken toward the substitution of justice 
for force in the settlement of interna- 
tional differences.” 


with the American flag, and ordered the Greek commander 
In this way part of Strumitza was saved. 

The children are Bulgarian fugitives from Macedonia. The 
fathers of many were tortured and killed; their mothers and 
sisters were raped by the soldiers. 


PRISON PLANNING TO PRE- 
A VENT CRIME 


THE FIRST STEP in what is de- 
scribed as a program to step outside of 
the prison walls and meet crime on its 
own ground—in the midst of society— 
has been taken by the management of 
the state prison at Jackson, Mich. An 
extension work department has been or- 
ganized with the three-fold purpose of 
keeping young men out of prison, of 
aiding paroled prisoners to meet the 
terms of their paroles and of preventing 
discharged prisoners from coming back. 

Those responsible for the plan liken it 
to the extension department of a uni- 
versity in that its method will be to go 
out among the people of the state, in- 
structing them and arousing them to a 
sense of social responsibility. 

Michigan has not been noted for quick 
acceptance of humanitarian penology. 
This latest move is significant in that 
it is conceived and executed by a prison, 
and its opportunity lies in the fact that 
the state has no outside agency attempt- 
ing these objects. 


Four years ago Jackson prison was 
called one of the worst managed penal 
institutions in the country. In 1909 the 
Legislature abolished the contract labor 
system and all but one of the pending 
contracts at Jackson expired July 1, 
1912. The state account system of 
prison industry came in. 

One of the next improvements at 
Jackson was the establishment, under the 
régime of Warden Nathan F. Simpson, 
of a grade and high school department 
under the direction of the state super- 
intendent of public instruction. The 
school offers a diploma to prisoners who 
complete its course and they are then 
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eligible to enter the freshman class of 
any college in the state. 

Warden Simpson then discovered that 
the average age of his prisoners is shift- 
ing downward. Ten years ago it was 
twenty-eight; today it is twenty-three. 
This seemed to indicate lax parental and 
social influences. Moreover, the man- 
agement discerned that the attitude of 
society toward the ex-prisoner is such 
that he is almost compelled to find his 
associates among criminals. 

In the belief that society must be 
sharply brought to a sense of its own 
responsibility, the extension work de- 
partment was started a few weeks ago. 
Part of the announced plan is to organ- 
ize each community to care for its way- 
ward youth and to receive back its pa- 
roled and discharged men. The prison 
will send its chaplain, E. H. Lougher, 
and other agents into the various com- 
munities to lecture on the causes of 
crime and to effect local organizations 
auxiliary to the extension department. 

Each organization, it is planned, will 
be induced to study its local conditions, 
“to prevent childhood from coming in 
contact with such influences as lead to 
wrong-doing, to save wayward youth 
from ever coming to prison, and to pro- 
vide real friends for the man who has 
learned the lesson of prison life and is 
anxious to begin life anew.” 


HE FEEBLE-MINDED WOMAN 
OF CHILD-BEARING AGE 


WHERE is the feeble-minded 
woman of child-bearing age, not in an 
institution, to be found? On what basis 
is she “floating” in the social milieu? 

Out of 3,300 cases of suspected men- 
tal defect examined at the New York 
Clearing House for Mental Defectives 
from January 1, 1913, to February 28, 
1914, 474 were women over sixteen. A 
study of 28F of these women made by 
Dr. Max G. Schlapp,.director of the 
clearing house, and Leta S. Holling- 
worth, psychologist to the clearing 
house, classifies 113 of them as morons 
(the highest grade of feeble-minded), 
105 imbeciles, 26 primary epileptics, 22 
moral imbeciles and 15 idiots. 

Ninety-four of the 281 were, when 
referred to the clearing house, living at 
home, assisting in simple tasks about 
the house. This is the largest occupa- 
tional group. Sixty-seven, the second 
largest group, were in domestic service, 
employed chiefly by private families, 
cheap hotels and boarding houses. 
Twenty-one were engaged in simple fac- 
tory operations. Twenty were living in 
orphan asylums, refuges, reformatories, 
or other institutions. Seventeen are de- 
clared to have been prostitutes. The re- 
maining sixty-two were found in eleven 
different occupations. 

These facts reveal strikingly the 
menace to the community of the feeble- 
minded woman of child-bearing age. 
More than half were of so high a grade 


A BLIND TITANIA, QUEEN OF THE FAIRIES 


A Midsummer Night’s Dream was given this year in the dramatic work of the 
Pennsylvania Institution for the Instruction of the Blind, at Overbrook. 

The institution’s report holds that the drama not only makes the institution 
known, but clears up the old impression that it is a “blind asylum” while in 
reality it is “a boarding school for boys and girls who happen to be blind.” 

Most important of all, it gives self-confidence to blind pupils, helps them to get 
around and often completely transforms those who are slow to hear and to observe. 


that their defectiveness went long un- 
suspected. And the greatest number 
surviving on any one economic basis 
were found in family life, able to care 
for their own immediate personal needs, 
performing simple household tasks and 
taking care of children. 

One hundred thirty-two of the total 
are declared to have had immoral rela- 
tions; fifty others were suspected. 
Thirty-seven were unmistakably afflicted 
with venereal disease. 

Left to their own devices, these 
women were rapidly adding to the num- 
ber of feeble-minded in the community. 
Eighty-nine illegitimate children were 
found; how many could not be found is 
a matter of guess. Sixteen were illegiti- 
mately pregnant when examined. Forty- 
six legitimate children were located, 
making a total of 135 known offspring. 
The average mental age of the mothers 
of illegitimate children was nine years. 

Tt would be futile, declare the authors 
of this study, to indicate item by item 
what these defective women have cost 
the community. 


OME VITAL TOPICS AT THE 
GOVERNORS’ CONFERENCE 


Wuen the Governors’ Conference 
comes together for its seventh annual 
meeting in Madison, Wis., June 5-9, it 
will be the first time that it has met in 
the central part of the United States. 

Two sessions are to be given to a 
discussion of the uniformity of safety 
and sanitation laws for places of em- 
ployment. 

Governor O’Neal, of Alabama, will 
present to the conference the report of 
the Committee on Rural Credits. Discus- 
sion of the state control of natural re- 
sources will be opened by Governor 
Spry, of Utah. 

One of the important subjects of the 
conference will be the uniformity of 
laws fixing the conditions to be met by 
foreign corporations before doing busi- 
ness in a state. The discussion on it 
will be opened by Governor Miller, of 
Delaware. Administrative problems to 
receive discussion are extradition and 
the submission of the governor’s recom- 
mendations in bill form. 
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JURISDICTIONAL DISPUTES—BY JOHN A. FITCH 


To COLORADO WAR INTERRUPTS INQUIRY INTO 


PROBING THE CAUSES OF UNREST—IV 


WuEN THE Commission on In- 
dustrial Relations renewed its hearings 
last week its purpose was to inquire into 
jurisdictional disputes, boycotts on ma- 
terials, and arbitration in the New York 
building trades. Instead of the testi- 
mony that had been planned, nearly all 
of Wednesday and Thursday was de- 
voted to dramatic recitals of events in 
Colorado by actual participants in them. 

The regular program involved a 
rumor that an agreement exists be- 
tween New York contractors and some 
of the unions that effectively shuts 
out competition from other cities in 
the building line. The contractors in 
the agreement are supposed to employ 
only members of New York locals, and 
the New York locals are supposed to 
refuse to handle certain kinds of mate- 
rial not made in New York and also to 
refuse to work for outside contractors. 

If such a contract exists no one would 
admit it on the witness stand. There is 
a restrictive agreement between the 
marble workers and their employers, 
under which the men refuse to set mar- 
ble not cut under union conditions. The 
employers declare this a reasonable 
stand inasmuch as it tends to protect 
the standards of the industry. 

T. E. Carpenter, who represents in 
New York a Pittsburgh firm manufac- 
turing kitchen appliances and refriger- 
ators, stated that he had had frequent 
trouble with the sheet metal workers, 
when installing material in New York. 
Once, he said, a business agent of the 
union served notice on the firm that it 
would have to erect a-plant in New 
York in order to have its materials in- 
stalled without trouble. Prior to this 
the New York union had compelled the 
firm to unionize its Pittsburgh plant. 

A representative of the union then 
took the stand and admitted that he had 
suggested that it would be a good thing 
if this Pittsburgh firm would open a 
New York plant. He denied, however, 
that he had insisted upon it. He de- 
clared that 95 per cent of the sheet 
metal workers of the country lived in 
New York and vicinity and that he 
was serving their interests in trying to 
get plants to locate in New York. It 
would be advantageous for the manu- 
facturers, too, he said, because it would 
standardize their labor costs. 

The lowest initiation fee charged by 
a New York local in the building trades 
is $21, in the case of carpenters. If a 
member leaves the union it costs him 
$10 more than that to get back. The 
fee is $25 with the structural iron work- 
ers and the marble workers. The sheet 
metal workers charge a fee equivalent 
to 100 hours work, $62.50. The Tile 
Layers’ Union appears to have the high- 


est fee of all. A candidate coming 


lagainst her. 


from the helpers’ local gets off for $100, 
half of which is paid by the local from 
which he comes. Outsiders have to pay 
$200 for the privilege of laying tile in 
Greater New York. 

An interesting witness was Dominick 
D’Allessandro, president of the Hod 
Carriers’ and Building Laborers’ Union, 
sometimes referred to as “the count” 
in labor circles. He wears a gold medal 
given him by the king of Italy, in rec- 
ognition of his services in fighting the 
padroni system, and he has the right to 
print on his card the title “Cavalier.” 

The building laborers 
15,000 strong, belong to D’Allessandro’s 
union. When they finish at one job 
they go freely to another. It is not so 
in New York, the commission was told. 
There are no less than six local unions 
of building laborers in New York, each 
doing different and specialized work. 
No laborer can go from one job to an- 
other in a different line of work with- 
out joining another union; he needs six 
different union cards, each costing $25. 

At this point the routine testimony 
was broken by Hannah Thomas and 
Pearl Jolley, wives of Colorado strikers 
who had come East with Judge Lindsey 
of Denver to see President Wilson. 

Both the Colorado women were liy- 
ing in the Ludlow tent colony at the 
time of the battle of April 20. Mrs. 
Thomas was arrested by the militia in 
Trinidad and was held in jail eleven 
days. When released, she declared, it 
was without a trial and she was never 
informed of the nature of the charge 
This statement was con- 
tradicted by a later witness. 

Mrs. Jolley told the story of the Lud- 
low battle as she saw it. She declared 
that the militia had started the trouble 
by deliberately attacking the colony. 
She was in the tent colony all day, and 
testified that the firing upon the tents 
was incessant although the men had 
gone out into the hills. Bullets fell all 
around her and the heel of her shoe 
was shot away. A young boy in the 
colony was shot and killed. Later the 
Greek leader Tikas was captured by the 
militia and killed by them. 

While Mrs. Thomas and Mrs. Jolley 
were testifying it was discovered that 
Edward J. Boughton, major and judge 
advocate of the Colorado militia, was 
in the city. He was subpoenaed and 
went on the stand on Thursday morning. 

Major Boughton declared that an at- 
tack was made on the militia while 
Tikas was conferring with Major Ham- 
rock of the militia. There was much 
excitement that morning apparently and 
each side suspected that the other was 
about to make an attack. Tikas had 
secured from his men a promise not to 
open hostilities until he could talk with 


in Chicago, — 


the major. While he was engaged in 
the conference, Major Boughton said, 
the strikers, misunderstanding a maneu- 
vre of the militia, marched to a point 
of vantage and opened the attack. Later, 
when Tikas found he could not stop 
them, the major said he was seen to 
jcin his men. 

The fighting lasted all day. Once the 
militia were compelled to abandon a 
wounded comrade in order to escape a 
fierce attack from the Greeks. Later, 
when they recovered the ground, the 
wounded man was found to have been 
shot several times and his body shame- 
fully mutilated. 

When at night the militia finally took 
the camp,-they found out for the first 
time, he said, that there were women 
and children in it. They had seen the 
women escaping early in the day to an 
arroyo at the rear and supposed they 
were all gone. They rescued all they 
could find, he said, although under fire 
from the strikers in the hills. 
two days later that the pit was dis- 
covered containing the bodies of two 
women and eleven children who, the 
major declared, the evidence proved had 
died of suffocation. He admitted that 
the soldiers had spread the fire in the 
camp and burned all of the tents to the 
ground. 

Major Boughton admitted, also, that 
Tikas and two other men. were captured 
by the soldiers and that Lieut. K. E. 


.Linderfeldt had broken the stock of his 


gun over Tikas’ head, and that later all 
three prisoners were shot. It was not 
clear, he stated, that all were killed by 
the militia, but he admitted that the 
bullet wounds in Tikas’ body were caus- 
ed by the fire of the militiamen. 

Major Boughton said he had been 
sent East by the governor of Colorado, 
to counteract the false statements that 
are being made in the press and else- 
where. He stated that he has visited 26 
Broadway, the headquarters of the Stan- 
dard Oil Company, but has not visited 
any representatives of working people. 

In answer to other questions, Major 
Boughton stated that Troop A, which 
was principally involved in the ‘Ladierw 
battle, was made up almost exclusively 
of company guards. He stated that the 
mine guards were a source of great ir- 
ritation to the miners, but he insisted 
that none of them was employed prior 
to the beginning of the strike, appar- 
ently overlooking the fact that one of 
the original demands of the strikers was 
for the “abolition of the notorious and 
criminal guard system.” 

When Major Boughton was excused. 
Judge Lindsey asked if he might be 
heard. He launched at once into a 
speech denouncing the mine owners and 
operators of Colorado. He charged 
them with criminal disregard of law and 
with endeavoring to block all efforts to 
enact measures promoting social and 
industrial justice. 


It was 


EARLY one tlHousand people 
went down last Friday morn- 
ing with the steamship Emp- 
ress of Ireland, and were 


\drowned. 
| It was not in a storm that this 
‘tragedy—one of the worst in the his- 
‘tory of navigation—occurred. The 
weather was good. 

It was not amid the perils of the high 
‘seas, a thousand miles from help, that 
‘the ship went down. It was on the St. 
‘Lawrence river, and the shore was a 
‘mile away. 

| It was not for lack of means of sum- 
‘moning help that so many lives were 
lost. The wireless apparatus was in 
‘working order, messages were sent and 
Teceived, boats started to the rescue 
from nearby points—they could not 
reach the ship in time. 

| The Empress of Ireland served well 
‘until she met the test. Then she sank 
in fifteen minutes. With the shore a 
mile away the ship could not be beached. 
i Two years and a month have passed 
‘since the Titanic sank in mid-ocean 
with the loss of 1595 passengers. In the 
first shock the American people with 
e voice called for action that would 
Promote safety at sea. Federal legisla- 
tion was proposed, and some of it en- 


untarily increased their lifeboat capac- 
The company owning the Titanic 
ithdrew a sister ship from service and 
rebuilt her, to make her safer. 
| But the bill, sponsored by Senator La 
follette, which would do more to pro- 
te safety on the water than anything 
done, has so far failed of passage, 
ause of the persistent opposition of 
amship interests. It is known as 
seamen’s bill. It is as much the 
assengers’ bill, for its provisions aim 
at safety for all. 
Under the impetus of the Titanic 
wreck it passed the House of Repre- 
entatives, only to be hung up in the 
nate later, when the influence of that 
isaster had begun to die away. It was 
‘reintroduced by Senator La Follette in 
he present Congress and this time the 
enate passed it. Now it is again be- 
e the House. Is it to be hung up 
there till Congress adjourns, or will the 
Wind which blew up a wisp of fog on 
e St. Lawrence last week blow good 
unnamed and unnumbered some- 


Strong objection to the La Follette 


acted. Ocean steamship companies vol- , 


By ‘¢ Stocum’? 


UNDER pressure of the demand 
of the public for speed and size 
and luxury, marine engineers, build- 
ers and managers have given speed 
and size and luxury. Safety has been 
@ secondary consideration, and what- 
ever may have been done in this di- 
rection by exceptionl companies has 
had no binding force upon those will- 
ing to take the chances of disaster 
and profit by them. The maritime 
law of lability itself has tended to 
aggravate the tendency to take such 
chances. Shipowners have failed to 
work out adequate safety rules just 
as tenement house owners failed to 
work out tenement regulation and 
factory owners the factory laws. 


MEANWHILE the Seamen’s Union, 

all but crowded to the wall in the 
course of the transition from sails 
to steam, has through Andrew Fur- 
useth long urged upon a reluctant 
Congress a comprehensive scheme of 
safety regulation, along with labor 
legislation affecting conditions 
aboardship, and the legal rights of 
seamen. 


THE Titanic disaster gave impetus 

to their movement; thereafter 
public interest waned and their oppo- 
nents have been active in preventing 
the LaFollette bill from reaching a 
successful issue in the lower house 
of Congress. Meanwhile, an inter- 
national treaty on safety at sea has 
been drafted, which lowers some of 
the standards now prevailing and 
which, if ratified by the Senate, will 
stay the hands of our government 
for the next six years. 


Tis article is written by a former 

ship’s officer, not a union mem- 
ber, but frankly in sympathy with the 
proposals of the LaFollette bill, both 
for safety at sea and for the regula- 
tion of labor conditions. The recur- 
rence of another great sea disaster 
calls for a fresh hearing from every- 
body—and especially from Congress, 
for the proposals of the Seamen— 
EpiTor. 


bill comes from the owners of boats 


plying on bays and inland lakes who de- 
clare that its safety provisions should 
not be applied to ships that do not go 
out of sight of land. On this point the 
sinking of the Empress of Ireland on 
the St. Lawrence River is a staggering 
piece of rebuttal. 

What is the LaFollette bill, and what 
will it accomplish? The most obvious 
need of a passenger, when disaster over- 
takes_a ship, is some means of escape 


LAND-LOCKED DISASTER 


Will the Wreck of the Empress of 
Ireland Do More Than the Sinking of 
the Titanic to Bring in Satety at Sea 


from the doomed craft. This is the 
need which the Titanic, slow-sinking in 
a calm sea, held up to the world. Life- 
boats for all are needed, and—equally 
important—men who know how to lower 
and control them. This last was the 
need which the Volturno, burning in 
high seas, with half helpless friendly 
vessels standing by, set before all men. 
The section of the La Follette bill covy- 
ering these two points reads as follows: 


“PROVIDED, that no vessel carrying 
passengers, except those navigating 
rivers and harbors and the smaller in- 
land lakes, as hereinbefore specified, ex- 
clusively, shall be permitted to depart 
from any port of the United States 
unless she is provided and equipped with 
a sufficient number of sea-worthy life- 
boats to carry and transport at one time 
every passenger and every member of 
the crew licensed to be carried on board 
such vessel and unless she shall have a 
sufficient crew to man each lifeboat with 
not less than two men of the rating of 
able seamen or higher, who shall be 
drilled in the handling and lowering of 
lifeboats under rules and regulations to 
be prescribed by the Board of Supervis- 
ing Inspectors with the approval of the 
Secretary of Commerce.” 


There is little if any opposition to a 
requirement of lifeboat capacity equal 
to the passenger capacity of the boat, 
for ocean-going steamships. From ship- 
ping interests on the Great Lakes, Ches- 
apeake Bay, and other inland waters, 
however, there comes strenuous opposi- 
tion. They declare that many of the 
boats plying in those waters are built 
for excursion purposes only, are operat- 
ed only in the day time, when dangers 
are at a minimum and are so constructed 
that there is not room for a lifeboat ca- 
pacity (exclusive of rafts) equal to the 
loads of day passengers they carry, 
while the expense of carrying crews to 
man them would be prohibitive. They 
state that to require them to meet the 
provisions of this bill will drive summer 
excursion business from the water. 

Similar objections have been raised 
by owners of boats whose courses lie 
altogether within bays, such as the 
Coney Island and Atlantic Highlands 
steamships. The La Follette bill ex- 
empts harbor craft but does not define 
a harbor; and shipping interests in New 
York have had difficulty in getting the 
federal authorities to clear up the con- 
fusion as to the meaning of the term. 
If the boundary lines laid down in the 
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pilot rules issued by the Department of 
Commerce are to govern, these boats 
would be exempt. Excursion boats ply- 
ing close to the shore, whether on bays, 
harbors or the Great Lakes are a dif- 
ferent sort of traffic from cabin-carry- 
ing passenger boats and the apparent 
intention of the La Follette bill is to 
exclude them. They may require dif- 
ferent safety regulation, but it should 
be equally rigorous. 

It is difficult to see any reason for 
excluding Great Lake boats which ply in 
mid-lake. If they are unsafe when not 
fully equipped with lifeboats they are a 
public menace. There are boats running 
from Buffalo to Duluth, which are fre- 
quently out of sight of land, and require 
several days for the trip. If we refer 
to the excursion boats alone, there are 
those running from Chicago to St. Joe, 


Senate. 
among them is a singular omission. 


“his action in maintaining a high 
speed and creating a strong draft of 
air from forward, sweeping the flames 
pibites 

If lifeboats are to be of service there 
must be men to handle them. The bill 
provides that there shall be at least two 
able seamen for each lifeboat, and re- 
quires three years of deck service at 
sea or on the Great Lakes as preliminary 
to that rank. The shipping interests 
oppose this provision; they would have 
some of the boats manned by stokers 
and stewards. Yet the steward is not 
engaged for his physical strength. The 
stoker comes from the fires, from work- 
ing in an atmosphere of more than 100 
degrees, to face an icy wind on deck. 
He would be in no physical condition 
to handle a boat. sf 

The opponents of the bill retort that 


THE NATIONS AND THE SEA 


The International Convention on Safety of Life at Sea drawn up im London is in the hands of the United States | 
Some question marks might be put in front of the personnel of the conference, and the lack of practical seamen 
Moreover when thirteen nationalites are gathered together to consider matters of 
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as overtook the Volturno and the C 
lumbian. Any landsman is able to jud 
whether thirty days or six months is suf- 
ficient training for all these thin 
The ship owners grant that the crey 
should know how to handle a lifeboat, 
and they recommend an examination 
under the supervision of government in: : 
spectors, to determine a seaman’s fit- 
ness. This, they insist, would be a bet 
ter test than three years’ service at sea. 
The bill as originally introduced by 
the seamen prévided an examination as 
an alternative to a time limit, but tha 
feature was opposed by the commis- 
sioner of navigation. There seems to b 
no reason why the La Follette bill would 
not in addition to its other requirement$ 


: permit such a test, nor why actual deck 


service on fishing boats, harbor craft 
and the like would not be recognized 


marine interest and welfare, it means thirteen different viewpoints, and thirteen compromises before a general conclusion 


can be reached. 


The convention does two things, undesirable and wrong. It first lowers some of the existing American requirements, 


such as the wireless provisions. 


known to every casual newspaper redder. 


less operators. 


By this international convention, only speedy 


The great boon radio-telegraphy has been to seafaring men and to passengers is well 

Monuments have been erected to record the bravery and the devotion of wire- | 
American law provides that steamers plying between ports more than 200 miles apart and having more 
than fifty persons on board shall have two operators and continuous service. 


vessels on intercontinental traffic are compelled to have continuous wireless watch and service. 


The second and perhaps not so obvious error is the lowering of the lifeboat standards. 


The English law provides q 


lifeboats for all persons on board, the La Follette bill the same; but the treaty calls for only 75 per cent, the remainder 


may be provided for with rafts. 


But what is of more importance than either of these things is the surrender of the jurisdiction now exercised by 


the United States over vessels foreign and domestic in our own ports. 
at sea for six years after July, 1915. 


terms of the convention. 


The treaty would seal up the question of safety 


That is, legislation by any country in the interval must be consistent with the 


There may be a diversity of opinion about American-Panama toll rights. 
nor should there be, any doubt about American jurisdiction over vessels in our own ports. 
now have power to regulate in- coming and out-going foreign vessels. 


too deeply loaded; your crew is insufficient; you have too few lifeboats.” 

The international treaty would prevent port authorities from exercising this power with respect to safety provisions 
superior to the low minimums set by the treaty. The United States might pass higher and more expensive standards as 
to its own ships, but that would merely put such vessels at a disadvantage with the vessels of other nations. It is entirely 


reasonable for the nations to covenant as to the minimum safety standards which shall be enforced in all seas. 


They can say to a captain: 


But there is not, 
Port authorities in America 
“Stop, your vessel is i 


But they 


should not tie the hands of any nation which in the name of safety may set higher standards for all vessels coming to its 


ports. 


The Titanic disaster led in two years to a revolution in safety concepts as to lifeboats. 


If this treaty is enacted, 


no lessons growing out of the disaster to the Empress of Ireland could be effectively applied until 1921. 


Michigan, which cross Lake Michigan, 
during the season, twice each day. At 
the middle of the voyage they are more 
than an hour from land. What would 
happen at such a point if there were a 
collision, or fire broke out, and there 
were not enough lifeboats? 

The critics of the bill would have us 
believe, apparently, that ships on inland 
waters can be run to shallow water and 
beached, in case of disaster. Could they 
beach a vessel that caught fire in the 
middle of one of the Great Lakes? The 
Empress of Ireland went down, a mile 
from the banks of the St. Lawrence. 
The captain of the General Slocum 
which burned ten, years ago in the 
East River with the loss of a thousand 
souls tried to beach the ship—and with 
what result? The commission that in- 
quired into that disaster reported as a 
cause of the spread of the fire: 


an able seaman on a modern steamship 
knows no more of boats than a steward. 
If this is true are not the ship owners 
criminally negligent? Able seamen 
should be trained to meet an emergency. 

At present anyone can be put aboard 
an American vessel, and called a sailor. 
The shipowners have contended that 
steam navigation has killed sailorizing 
and that it is a thing of the past. One 
such at the Senate committee hearings 
claimed he could make a _ steamboat 
sailor in thirty days. Another contend- 
ed six months was sufficient. A steam- 
boat sailor steers the vessel, keeps a 
lookout, paints and cleans woodwork, 
rigs stagings, slings weights, repairs 
awnings and deck gear, washes decks 
and keeps the ship clean, handles life- 
boats and is supposed to be able to row 
and save himself and the passengers in 
the event of a wreck, or such a disaster 


under it as well as service at sea or on 
the Great Lakes. The provision of am 
examination seems no sufficient reason, 
however, to shorten the time require. 
ment. Such a test would probably b 
made in a quiet harbor in smooth water 
It is incorrect to state that three yea 
service on deck at sea will not provid 
opportunity to gain experience in th 
handling of boats. There are many ha 
bors, the world over, where ships lie 
safely at anchor, but where the wav 
are frequently high. That is true 
Liverpool, in the mouth of the Mer 

it is true in San Francisco Bay, and 
Hampton Roads. 

England, Germany, Norway, Austra: 
lia and New Zealand say three yea 
experience is needed to make a sailo 
and they have passed laws to that 
fect. The provision in the La ‘Follet 
bill on this subject would merely brin 
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us up to the standard of these countries. 

Sufficient lifeboats for all and trained 
‘seamen to man them are necessary safe- 
\ty provisions. These will be of little 
‘avail, however, if the seamen do not un- 
‘derstand the language spoken by their 
lofficers. The bill, therefore, provides 
\that within five years from the passage 
of the act sixty-five per cent of the 
{erew on vessels flying the American flag 
‘shall be able to understand English. 

England, France, and nearly all the 
| European maritime nations have what is 
popularly called a language test. The 
|lives of the passengers and the crew 
‘often depend on a seaman’s intelligent 
|knowledge of the commands of his offi- 
lcers. As a proper safeguard to all on 
board the men who man the boats should 
be able to understand the language of 
‘their officers. 

_ The manning scale, seamen’s efficiency 
and language tests are all vitally con- 

_nected from the standpoint of safety, 

for the deck crew man the lifeboats in 
case of disaster at sea, and on their 
skill, strength, and gallantry depend. the 
lives of the passengers. The promoters 
of the bill hold that there is a further 
question of large public policy at stake 
in them. 

The white men—English, Ameri- 
can, Scandinavian, and in a measure the 
-Latins—are forsaking the sea. The 
‘Lascars, natives of East India, China- 
men and Japanese are growing in num- 
bers in vessels carrying passengers. The 
reason usually given for their presence 
is that white labor is not needed. 


In the last analysis the real reason 
for the presence of Asiatics on Ameri- 
_can steamers is that they are cheap. The 
yellow seaman has many virtues; chief- 
est of all is that he costs a third less 
‘than a white sailor. In no industry 
has the pressure of competition by Ori- 
ental labor been felt by American work- 
men so keenly as in shipping. That the 
Opposition is not confined to the men is 
shown by ar annual report of the Im- 
perial Merchant Service Guild, an or- 
ganization of ships’ officers. The fol- 
lowing statement appears on the subject 
of the conduct of Chinese crews: 


“Time was when an Oriental crew 
was looked on by captains and officers 
as a blessing, owing to their docility and 
obedience. Drunkenness was unknown, 
and the authority of the officers was un- 
‘questioned. But there has been a meta- 
morphosis. From many reports receiv- 
ed from members, Chinese crews are 
the principal offenders, and sundry in- 
stances of murderous assaults, insolence 
_and insubordination have been brought 
to our notice during the past year; in 
some cases, but for the timely aid of 
other members of the crew, officers’ lives 
might easily have been sacrificed. Many 
cases have occurred recently of mutiny 
with these crews on the high seas, and 
officers and engineers have had to re- 
Sort to desperate means to defend their 
lives.” 


The promoters of the bill contend that 
the natives of a country have a right 
to a place on their own ships. Seamen 
are needed as a second line of defence; 
the United States navy is short of 
men. Germany can reman her navy 
without trouble because of her efficient 
training of seamen. France has a de- 
pendable supply of seamen at her com- 
mand. 

The opposition to the language test 
comes from the Pacific steamship com- 
panies who now employ Chinamen and 
Japanese. They declare that with the 
higher wages they would have to pay 
to English-speaking seamen, they would 
not be able to compete with the Japan- 
ese vessels. 

The London Times in an editorial on 
the opening of the International Con- 
ference on Safety at Sea, said: “The 
risks of the sea are too varied and great 
for human ingenuity to overcome com- 
pletely.” True enough, legislation can- 
not remove the dangers; but it can mini- 
mize them. A passenger vessel with 
several thousand souls on board is a 
hotel afloat—a hotel at sea exposed to 
the dangers of the deep, such as fire, 
collision, and the unseen hazards of the 
sea. No complete list of the human 
lives lost at sea is kept anywhere. But 
an incomplete list shows that in ten 
years over 6,000 souls have been lost 
from passenger vessels alone. 

So much for the obviously safety pro- 
visions. The bill also provides for im- 
proved conditions for the sailor. With 
the increase in efficiency and moral fiber 
that comes with economic advancement, 
as the history of shore crafts well dem- 
onstrates, these features also may well 
be regarded as safety provisions. 

Briefly, the bill proposes to establish 
a standard of efficiency, improve the liv- 
ing quarters of seamen, abolish advance 
notes, and give the sailor a fair share 
of his wages upon reaching a port. The 
New York Evening Post commenting 
on the measure says: 

“On the side of the sailor it is highly 
unfair that he, of all workingmen should 
have no more rights than a minor. He 
is not allowed to come and go if condi- 
tions do not appeal to him like any 
other laborer, and he is not permitted 
to possess the money he has earned ex- 
cept at the end of his contracted voy- 
age, no matter how many ports he may 
in the meantime have visited. In fact, 
the seaman is scarcely a man before 
the law, and the very irresponsibility 
which these measures are intended to 
guard against is largely the result of 
such measures themselves.” 

Important scientific study has been 
given to the relationship between fatigue 
and efficiency. The La Follette bill 
seeks to prevent a seafaring man being 
worked whether by long hours or labor- 
ious toil up to the point that fatigue 
renders him inefficient. The hours a 
seaman must work in port is a matter 
the captain decides absolutely. If the 
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seaman refuses to work in port, he is 
liable to fine and punishment. The 
hours of officers have been regulated, 
so that a comparatively fresh man is on 
the bridge when the ship leaves port. 
Why should the seaman not have the 
same privilege? On shore there is legis- 
lation for railroad men in every state 
in the union, limiting their hours of 
work in the interest of public safety. 
Why are we less concerned about safety 
at sea? A sailor benumbed with cold 
and stupid for lack of sleep is a danger 
to navigation and passengers. 

A stoker’s work in the bowels of the 
steamer is exhausting, disagreeable and 
done under depressing conditions. In 
the hearings before the committee there 
was much discussion about ventilators, 
temperature and men collapsing through 
overheat. It is easy to look down from 
the fresh air on deck into a fire-room 
and theorize. Any work that uses up 
men as stoking does requires considera- 
tion. 

One fireman’s evidence before the 
congressional committee was convinc- 
ing: “Coal is coal, and when you are 
shovelling it, you are shovelling it, no 
matter where you are.” It is hard work 
anywhere, but when the temperature is 
above one hundred degrees, it is almost 
beyond human endurance. 

What the La Follette bill proposes for 
the seamen is little enough. It pro- 
vides a three watch system for the stok- 
ers which would involve four hours of 
labor followed by eight hours of rest. 
For the deck hands it provides “watch 
and watch,” that is, four hours on duty 
followed by four hours of rest. 

The worst “snag” which the seamen 
have encountered on the labor provis- 
ions of the bill have to do with reforms 
which would secure greater’ freedom 
for the men. These provisions would 
give seamen the right to one-half their 
wages in port, and abolish the advance 
note. The “advance note” as its name 
implies is a note given on a seaman’s 
wages in advance of earning them. On 
American coastwise vessels, there are 
no advance notes. They were abolished 
and with their abolition went many of 
the abuses that had gathered round the 
coast seaman’s life. An advance note 
is an invitation to rob a sailor. 

A hard-up sailor can get a boarding- 
house master to advance him a few 
dollars if he will sign over to the board- 
ing-house master his first month’s wages 
on a ship to be found for him. The 
boarding-master arranges this through 
the “crimp,” a labor broker. The crimp 
obtains the ship; in twenty-four hours 
the seaman is off to sea, his first month’s 
wages gone. The proceeds are divided 
between boarding-master and crimp. 
Because the sailor had the power to 
sign away his wages, the boarding- 
master and the crimp were interested 
in him. When the sailor has no power 
or legal right to sign away his wages, 
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the waterfront parasites, crimp, board- 
ing-masters, tailors and saloon keepers 
let him alone. 

The offence does not usually become 
known unr:il after the seaman is at sea 
or discharged in a foreign port. The 
captain of the ship, and witnesses are 
then beyond the jurisdiction of the 
courts, and have scattered to the four 
winds. In abolishing the “advance 
note,” the La Follette bill is getting at 
the root of crimping and kindred wrongs 
in a sailor’s life. 

A sailor’s wages when accumulated in 
the hands of the captain become then a 
temptation to an unscrupulous man, a 
whip to crack over the head of the 
sailor. It is a fundamental cause of 
desertions from foreign vessels in the 
ports of the United States and from 
American vessels in foreign ports. 

Consul Mayer at Buenos Aires says: 


“T attribute the unusual number of de- 
sertions to the law of December 21, 
1898, which reads: 

“‘Every seaman on a vessel of the 
United States shall be entitled to re- 
ceive from the master of the vessel to 
which he belongs one-half part of the 
wages which shall be due him at every 
port where such vessel, after the voy- 
age has commenced, shall load or de- 
liver cargo before the voyage is ended 
unless the contrary be expressly stipu- 
lated in the contract? 

“In my opinion, which is based upon 
observation, if the words in italics were 
not in the contract, desertions would not 
be so numerous, for the following rea- 
sons: 

“Most of the American vessels com- 
ing to this port sail from Boston, Mass. 
There the shipping articles are signed by 
the seaman before the United States 
shipping commissioner. 

“On the front page of such articles, 
towards the bottom of the page, I find 
in almost all shipping articles the fol- 
lowing words stamped: ‘No money to be 
advanced during the voyage.’ 

“The seaman, once the vessel is in 
port, will ask permission from the mas- 
ter of the vessel to go ashore, which 
permission is granted for twelve hours. 
He will ask for some money, which is 
refused, the master of the vessel claim- 
ing that the shipping articles which the 
seaman signed provide that no money 
shall be advanced during the voyage. 
The seaman goes ashore without a dol- 
lar in his pocket. He falls in with run- 
ners of boarding houses and shipping 
masters, by whom he is taken care of, 
by being provided with liquors and eat- 
ables. In many cases the seaman gets 
intoxicated and does not return to his 
vessel, and at the expiration of the 
forty-eight hours from the time his per- 
mission to go ashore ceases, the master 
promptly reports him a deserter. 

“The vessel remains in port discharg- 
ing and receiving cargo for about two 
months, and. as the seaman has little 
or nothing to do,—the cargo being all 
discharged by stevedores ,—by the sea- 
man’s deserting the master or ship saves 
the wages, and I never knew of a mas- 


ter who worried about a deserted sea- 
man. The shipping master takes hold 
of the deserter and soon finds another 
vessel for him (not an American ves- 
sel) and collects one month’s allotment 
for board due him by the seaman, The 
ship saves from two to three months’ 
wages by the seaman deserting. The 
shipping articles further provide that 
these seamen ship for from twelve to 
eighteen calendar months, and the first 
time they learn they can draw no wages 
is when they ask the master for money 
when the vessel is in port, and it is 
hardly to be expected that they will 
stand by their ships when they can be 
kept out of their wages for twelve to 
eighteen months.” 


There is no moral, economic, or com- 
mercial reason why a sailor should ‘not 
have his wages when they are earned. 
The assumption has been that accumu- 
lated wages tied a man to his ship. The 
withholding of a sailor’s wages has 
never kept them on board their vessel; 
on the contrary it has driven thousands 
ashore into the clutches of the crimp, as 
evidenced by Consul Mayer’s report. Sail- 
ors have risen in character, conduct and 
efficiency as they have obtained power 
over their own wages. The withholding 
of a seaman’s wages is‘a relic of barbar- 
ism, one of the unworthy traditions of 
the sea. Theright to half his wages in 
any port will solve many of the economic 
problems in a sailor’s life, brighten his 
social condition, teach him to be self- 
reliant, wipe out the methods by which 
the crimp and the boarding-master get 
their power, and lesson the powers for 
oppression at the hands of unscrupulous 
ship-masters. 

A sailor can be arrested as a deserter 
if he leaves his ship; no matter what the 
conditions are. Seaman are thus the 
only class in America who may be pun- 
ished for the violation of a civil labor 
contract. 


ANDREW FURUSETH ON THE 
EMPRESS OF IRELAND 
DISASTER 


There is nothing in the London 
Convention on Safety of Life at Sea 
that would have prevented the dis- 
aster in the St. Lawrence River or 
minimized it. The Empress of Ire- 
land was up to the London standard 
in construction, equipment and man- 
ning. If the convention had been in 
force, she would have left Quebec in 
exactly the same shape as she did the 
day before she sank, except that a 
lot of her waiters, cooks, coal passers, 
etc., would have been rechristened 
“certified lifeboatmen”; indeed, her 
crew might have been less effective 
by failing to. understand the language 
of the officers. She might, under the 
convention, have had a crew of East 
Jndian coolies, South African Ne- 
groes, Malays, or Chinese, to whom 
orders would be transmitted through 
interpreters. To this extent her crew, 
poor as it was, was above the London 
standards. 


~shipping ? 
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- the sea, as a calling which a man can’t 
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A deserting seaman can be held in | 
an American prison, sentenced toa term 
in prison or delivered back to his ship, 
for the simple act of leaving the service 
of an employer. The treaties that give 
captains such power should be abolished 
by the usual process in such matters. 
A foreign sailor should have the right ~ 
to leave his ship in an American port 
if he wants to, and claim one-half of — 
his wages. The forfeited wages would 
more than compensate the owner for any 
trouble and expenses in supplying the 
place of the quitters. The passage of © 
the La Follette bill will end this prac- — 
tice and make sailors free men. Our ~ 
government will then cease to be a slave- | 
catcher for foreign vessels. 

What-effect will this have on foreign | 

The master of an English — j 
tramp ship signing a crew for a voy- 
age from Hull, England, to Norfolk, 
after the passing of this act, will 
be obliged to consider the conditions 
prevailing at his destination. At Nor- 
folk, he would have to pay the wages — 
in vogue at the American port, or lose 
his men. The Norfolk wage is prob- ~ 
ably 30 per cent greater than that of 
Hull, just as the cost to the American 
workman, ashore or aboard ship, to 
keep his family, is greater. 

The bill would thus remove the pres- 
ent 30 per cent wage handicap on the 
American investor who wishes to put his 
money into an American vessel, carry 
American goods under his own flag, and © 
employ A'merican sailors at American 
rates. It would remove the present 
pressure upon American sailors to leave © 


follow his life through and rear a fam- 
ily. Wages would then be no barrier 
to the growth and operation of Ameri- 
can vessels. As things now stand, the — 
Standard Oil Company, for example, 
sails its fleet with few exceptions, under 
foreign flags in order to ship its men at 
the sub-American none paid in foreign — 
ports. : 

The safety provisions—setting a three 
years’ apprenticeship to seamanship, 
and requiring a far greater proportion | 
of skilled men than heretofore,— would 
be equally powerful in lifting the gen-— 
eral status of the men. Individually 
and collectively, they would be stronger 
to bargain with their employers. For 
that reason the bill is opposed by the 
shipping interests. For that reason 
American students of what organiza- 
tion has meant for transportation on 
land, in lifting the standard of life and 
labor for the men who make up the 
railroad brotherhoods and for the fam- 
ilies dependent on them, should favor 
it. 

At a blow, the LaFollette bill will 
enhance safety at sea, remove the handi- 
cap of labor costs under which Ameri- — 
can shipping interests now suffer, and 
improve the conditions of sailors all 
over the world. 
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ENEATH the branches of a Rus- 
sian forest, in the province of 
Vilna, a group of the czar’s 
subjects. are gathered under 


cover of a pitch black night. They 
have come singly and by stealth. In 


America the meeting would have been . 


advertised and the place would have 
been a public hall, with everyone in- 
vited. But in Russia you are sent to 
jail for what you think. ‘ 

Now in whispers, now in the louder 
tones of excitement, members of the 
group step out and address the others. 
We know what they are saying. One 
of them begins with a taunt at the auto- 
cratic power that would close their 
lips and bind their brains. He rushes 
on to a description of the condition of 
the Russian workingman, and we hear 
the equivalents for “exploited” and “dis- 
franchised.” One exclaims against the 
lot of the peasant, and the word “serf” 
comes from curled lips. Another refers, 
with bitter irony, to the generous 
“emancipation” of the peasants by Alex- 
ander II in 1861, and asks if the new ex- 
tortion of the state has proved more 
beneficent than the old extortion of the 
landlord. “And remember,” he shouts, 
“your masters may still beat you under 
sanction of the law.” 

Just beyond this circle, where the 


‘lights cannot carry, two small girls are 
crouching behind the trunks of trees. No 


one knows they are there. They have 


MARIE SUKLOFF 


At twenty-eight, one of the most feared of Russian Revo- 
lutionists, now in this country. 


come after the others and will leave be- 
fore they disband. They are only twelve 
years old. 

Tomorrow they will organize a similar 
meeting among their playmates. No one 
pays any attention to the actions of 
children; they will not have to meet at 
night in a forest. A neighboring field 
will be exclusive enough. There, in 
form and substance, they will reproduce 
the speeches of older heads, adding the 
humor of their own naive grappling 
with big words and bigger thoughts. 
But they, too, are in earnest. 


A Refugee 


One of these two young girls is now 
in this country. She is a refugee from 
Russian “justice,” an escaped exile. It 
is only sixteen years since she first crept 
through the night to one of those secret 
gatherings, and yet in that time she has 
grown from an eaves-dropping child to 
one of the most’ feared revolutionists 
in Russia. The fiery denunciations to 
which she listened under the sky were 
the fuel which later blazed out into rev- 
olution, and when that came it found 
her armed, ready to add to the flames. 

Twice sent to Siberia for life and 
twice escaped; defying the courts of 
law at the age of sixteen; for three 
years kept in solitary confinement, and 
for four and a half imprisoned in the 
stronghold of Akatui with some of the 
most famous rebels since the Reign of 


Terror; making her way 300 miles 
through a Siberian winter with a three- 
year-old baby in her arms: these are 
bits of her history. Her name is Marie 
Sukloff. It is now two years and a 
half since she is said to have crept be- 
tween a sentry’s legs and dodged her 
million-eyed pursuer until the Manchur- 
ian frontier was safely crossed. She 
reached America six months ago. A 
few weeks with Jane Addams at Hull 
House and a few more with Lillian D. 
Wald at the Henry Street Settlement, 
New York, induced her to accept this 
country as her present sanctuary, and 
she is now living on the upper west side 
of New York city. 

When I first saw Miss Sukloff I did 
not know who she was. The thing that 
impressed me most was her vivacity of 
manner; after that, her eyes. They are 
not what Galsworthy would call mes- 
meric; they are straight, searching 
eyes, but kind also. Her smile is the 
sort that seems to light up a dark room. 
Her cheek bones are high, and _ her 
cheeks, in spite of prison food and hun- 
ger strikes, look fresh and healthy. Her 
expression is intense and earnest, the 
effect being heightened by a small dark 
braid of hair which lies upon her head 
like a low wreath. You do not have to 
talk with her long before you find your- 
self thinking she is beautiful. Her fin- 
gers are small, but they do not taper like 
an artist’s. Neither are they those of 
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a farm laborer, though she has been one. 
They come to abrupt ends, so that one 
may imagine a similarity between her 
fingers and her ways of thinking. 

Miss Sukloff speaks English with 
many apologies but understands it well. 
So alert is she mentally that often she 
grasped the meaning of my questions 
before they were fully phrased and an- 
swered in Russian without waiting for 
them to be translated. 


Her Education Begins 


Her appearance of kindliness and sym- 
pathy does not belie such glimpses of 
her nature as I was privileged to obtain. 
At one of our interviews she discovered 
that the interpreter had had no break- 
fast and the proceedings were summar- 
ily, though graciously, adjourned. An- 
other of her characteristics is not usually 
associated with persons of revolutionary 
views. She has an intense love of ac- 
curacy. If she is not sure about a thing 
she does not like to say it. Several 
times I asked her about distances in 
Europe and each time she begged that I 
go to a map and make certain that her 
figure was right before printing it. 

Respect for other peoples’ property 
is another of her traits not usually at- 
tributed to revolutionists. When our 
interpreter, who with her kindly agreed 
to go over the first draft of this article, 
seized an eraser and started to rub out 
an inaccurate sentence, Miss Sukloff 
snatched the eraser from his hand and, 
as he confessed to me later, lectured him 
roundly on the impropriety of tampering 
with another’s possessions in the owner’s 
absence! 

But let us return to Vilna, where 
revolutionists are made. “On the banks 
of the Neva, the Volga, and the Vistula,” 
writes Anatole France, “the fate of new 
Europe and the future of humanity are 
being decided.” -In the days when Marie 
Sukloff was gaining her first impres- 
sions of the tyranny of Nicholas II, the 
world knew little of the forces that were 
destined to shake his throne, and to im- 
plant new courage in the breasts of those 
who dreamed of freedom. 

In a small village forty-five miles 
from the city of Vilna, in the Russian 
Pale, Marie was born twenty-eight years 
ago. Her parents were hard-working, 
orthodox Jews. To extract a scanty 
living from their farm of twenty acres 
used up all their energy of mind and 
body. Their implements were primitive 
and a large family, six children besides 
Marie, depended on their efforts. They 
were ignorant people, living, like all 
peasants, in constant fear of the goy- 
ernment. 

Marie was a frail child. A little taste 
of schooling gave her an appetite for 
more, so that she became eager for an 
education. But she was needed at home. 
There were younger children to look 
after, and even a little girl can do some 


work in the fields. So she was taken 
from school. 

One day she and her chum did some- 
thing very wicked. They didn’t know 
how wicked it was, but it was bad enough 
to add spice to dull lives. They knew 
that her chum’s sister belonged to some 
sort of secret group of people who seem- 
ed to know things nobody else knew, and 
who circulated small pamphlets among 
themselves, which they guarded very 
carefully. Marie’s chum learned where 
her sister kept these pamphlets and 
they decided to steal one and see what 
was in it. 

The first they read contained a vivid 
description, in Yiddish, of the conditions 
of the Russian workingman. It was so 
interesting they stole another. The sec- 
ond described the serfdom of the peas- 
ants. Much of it they could verify from 
their own lives, and it set them thinking. 

For some time they continued to steal 
these pamphlets, which had been printed 
secretly and were supposed to be kept 
under lock and key. Then one day their 
courage took a new step and they decid- 
ed to go to one of those night meetings 
in the woods, of which they had heard. 
This was more thrilling still, There 
they heard things which filled their 
thoughts in the day time, while they 
worked, and gave life a new color. 

After Marie and her chum had listen- 
ed to a few of the secret meetings in the 
woods, they organized their day-time 
imitations of them. Choosing the more 
adventurous among their companions, 
they called themselves the Jewish Little 
Bund, patterned after the real Bund to 
which the chum’s sister belonged, a well- 
known revolutionary organization with 
branches in many places. 


What She Read 


The things they read and heard began 
to make them look about a little more 
closely at the conditions of their own 
life. Marie began to compare the way 
her parents and other poor people lived 
with the way the rich people in the vil- 
lage lived. She saw other girls going 
to school and not having to work as 
she did. At first it only made her un- 
happy, but presently she began to think 
that there was some cause back of it all. 

Then some one put a book into her 
hand and soon Tolstoi, Turgenieff, Go- 
gol, Goncharoff and Dostoyevsky were 
helping to form her ideas as to the na- 
ture of that cause. 

In this way things went along for 
several years. Marie’s parents knew 
she was meddling with unconventional 
ideas and remonstrated. But their ob- 
jections never went as far as punish- 
ment, and she was not deterred. 

Slowly she built up an objective view 
of the Russian peasant, coming to see 
him not as the stolid and half-imbecile 
adorer of czar and church which he has 
been so often painted for foreign eyes, 


but as the oppressed and harried sub- 
ject of unscrupulous autocrats. She saw 
his independence of the priesthood, and 
began to think that if he went to church 
with suspicious regularity it was be- 
cause church was the least ugly place 
to go to. She saw his activity in town 
meeting and believed she discovered in 
hima genuine capacity for co-operation 
with his fellows. In the village com- 
mune she saw his aptitude for economic 
union. 


The Russian Peasant 


She began to realize that if he was 
ignorant, it was because his government 
kept him so. His refusal to use modern 
farm machinery, which is so often point- 
ed_to-as indicating his mental stodginess, 
she began to see as mere inability to 
buy it. But above all these things, she 
began to see the part which the half 
million Cossacks of the czar play in his 
life. Few are the villages, she learned, 
which have not at some time or other 
been beaten by these hirelings into sub- 
mission and terror. Picture the effect 
on her impressionable mind of such an 
order as the following, issued by a “land 
official” and directed at the peaceful 
residents of an ordinary village: 


“Nobody shall leave the village at 
night at all, or in the day-time for more 
than twenty-four hours without report- 
ing to the selectman where he is going 
and for what purpose. For any depar- 
ture without permission the guilty one 
shall be punished. Anyone who departs 
at night is to be reported in the morn- 
ing by the watchmen and sentinels to 
the selectman, who is to inquire into the 
matter and punish disobedience, even 
if it be proven that there was nothing 
suspicious or improper in the depart- 
ure? 


Gradually she learned, also, that the 
peasants of Russia were awakening. She 
found that for a score of years there 
had hardly been a time when some vil- 
lage was not in revolt. But long dis- 
tances between centers of population, in- 
adequate communication and the ubiqui- 
tous Cossack had kept rebellion from 
spreading. 

Then she was told of the origin of the 
revolutionary movement—how it had be- 
gun within the memory of her own fath- 
er and consisted at first of academic 
discussion among students in the uni- 
versities and technical schools, but pres- 
ently took the form of secret societies 
whose members, under the disguise of 
doctors, midwives, school teachers, gov- 
ernesses, factory hands and common lab- 
orers, went among the people with sedi- 
tious pamphlets and oral arguments, 
seeking to make proselytes. When suc- 
cess began to attend these efforts, she 
learned, the police interfered and there 
were wholesale arrests of those who 


*Ouoted from Russia’s Message, by Wil 
liam English Walling, page 169. 
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GERSHUNI 


One of the fighting in- 
ner circle of revolution- 
ists. Miss Sukloff helped 
to nail the lid on the 
barrel in which he es- 
caped from Akatui. 


“THROUGH STRUGGLE YOU WILL GET YOUR RIGHTS” 


SOSONOFF 


Slayer of Von Plehve. 
When ten of Miss Suk- 
loff’s companions in 
Akatui tried to commit 
suicide, Sosonoff alone 
succeeded. 


The group of prisoners at Akatui who met Miss Sukloff and her com- 


preached anti-government doctrine. 
Many, she learned, were imprisoned or 
exiled, and so she came to have an espe- 
cial horror of a power which would not 
permit people to express their own views, 
or even to have views of a particular 
kind. 

These were precocious ideas’ for a 
girl of sixteen, but poverty and thwarted 
ambition often put an edge to intelli- 
gence. By dint of learning such things 
Marie had become a hater of czarism 
and an avowed Socialist. As such she 
was lonely in her home town. So she 
moved to Odessa for the purpose of 
meeting other and older radicals. The 
Socialist Revolutionist Party, which was 
the first to adopt terrorist methods, had 
been formed the year before. - Marie 
met many--of its members, including 
Catharine Breshkovsky, the “grand- 
mother of the revolution,” who was one 
of its founders. She had gone so far 
in her own thinking that it was easy for 
her Odessa friends to persuade her to 
the philosophy of the new party. When 
she joined it within the year she was the 
youngest of its members. At this time 
she was a revolutionist in theory only, 
not yet ready to begin actual warfare 
on the government she had come to hate. 
But events were at hand which were to 
bring the transformation. 


A Batch of Letters 


Among the friends to whom she was 
writing was a former playmate whom 
the military requirements had taken 
away and put in the army. He, too, was 
a Socialist. For some reason the army 
officials suspected this young man of 
holding ideas unfriendly to the govern- 
ment. They searched his possessions 
and found a year’s letters from Marie. 

In one of these letters she had writ- 
ten, in Yiddish: “I shall not rest until 


panions at the time of her second exile. 


I see the blood of the vampires.” She 
blushes now at the recollection. It was 
a bit of youthful bombast of which she 
is not proud; in bad taste rhetorically, 
she thinks. By it she meant merely to 
express her hatred of all oppressors. 
But the official translator, in chang- 
ing the letter into Russian, made “vam- 
pires” read “vampire.” This was con- 
strued as a direct threat at the czar. 
That alone would have been sufficient to 
brand her as too dangerous to be at 
large, but the officials had another clue. 


First Arrest 


Each year, on the third of March, the 
revolutionists of Russia commemorate 
the famoys “emancipation” of the peas- 
ants which Alexander II was forced to 
make in 1861. The beneficence of this 
liberation was somewhat dimmed by sub- 
sequent events and it wasn’t long before 
the peasants were calling their vaunted 
freedom a mockery and were claiming 
that they were being systematically 
cheated of the promises made to them. 
In harmony with this spirit the celebra- 
tion of the revolutionists takes the form 
of posting proclamations, on thé anni- 
versary of the manifesto, contrasting 
Alexander’s pretentious pledges with 
the present condition of the peasants. 

Marie had been involved in this work. 
The government searched her house and 
found forty pieces of type which, on 
comparison, proved to be from the very 
supply that had been used in setting up 
some. of these proclamations. So, on 
February 21, 1902, she was arrested at 
Kishineff and thrown into prison to 
await her trial. 

At that moment the revolution was 
only four years off. Up to this time 
Marie’s activities had been only those 
which pass uncensured in most civilized 
countries. Yet with unconscious cer- 


tainty the sinister power of the czar 
was grinding out another revolutionist 
to join the makers of terrorism. 

For eighteen months before’ her trial 
Marie was kept in solitary confinement. 
Day and night continuously she was 
cooped up in a square cell that measured 
six of her steps each way. Fifteen min- 
utes of every twenty-four hours she 
could change the scene of her pacing to 
the prison yard. 

She shudders now when asked what 
passed through her mind during that 
year and a half. For four years she had 
been reading and seeing much of the 
lives of her countrymen and of the tyr- 
anny of her country. Now she could 
think it all through, sort it out in her 
mind,, which, though still that of a little 
girl, was being swiftly matured by ex- 
perience beyond her years. 


Her Mental “‘Coming of Age”’ 


This was the period of her “coming 
of age” mentally. It was this first ar- 
rest, imprisonment and trial that made 
Marie Sukloff an active revolutionist. 
When she came through it she was 
ready to take up arms against a power 
which she believed to be crushing out 
the best that was born in millions of 
men and women. Her own lot, she saw, 
was not unique. The revelations which 
led to her discovery had implicated 
others. In the same prison were two 
hundred men and forty women whose 
offenses, like hers, were that they 
“thought too much.” From them she 
heard stories which made her clench 
her hands and grit her teeth. 

The food in this prison was bad. So 
Marie and her fellow prisoners organ- 
ized a hunger strike. The strike lasted 
ten days and ceased when better fare 
was promised. But the promise met the 
fate of many Russian promises—it was 
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broken. The meals did not improve. 
Meanwhile two men died as a result of 
the strike. The Russian government 
had not begun to resort to forcible feed- 
ing at this time. That | practice has 
come in since, “but even; the Russian 
government,” says Miss |Sukloff, ‘“re- 
gards it as one of its extremest punish- 
ments.” ang 

Finally her turn for trial came. 
Among the ccunsel for defense was 
Maklakoff, a brother of the present re- 
actionary minister of the interior, who 
defended Mendel Beiliss free of charge. 
Pereverzeff, Kalmanovitch and Ratner, 
three of Russia’s famous lawyers, were 
also among her counsel. All defended 
her for nothing. 


Exiled at Eighteen 


The evidence: was presented and the 
form question put: What will you do 
if liberated? She did not give a form 
answer. Though fresh from her prison 
ordeal and now scarcely eighteen years 
old, she arose, facing the judge, and 
said: 

“T will do my utmost against you and 
to change the awful conditions in Rus- 
Side 

The court pronounced her a “danger- 
ous, revolutionary person.” The usual 
punishment for her offense was eight 
years at hard labor. But Marie was 
young and the court took pity. Her 
sentence was commuted to life exile in 
Siberia. 

But she was not allowed to start at 
once. Now that she was disposed of so 
satisfactorily, it was no great matter to 
the government whether she set forth 
immediately or went back to her lonely 
Odessa cell. Besides, the facilities for 
travel to Siberia were overloaded just 
then with hundreds of other political 
prisoners. For another year and a half 
she lay in solitary confinement in Odessa, 
and then she began the immemorial 
march to Siberia, first made by the 
priest, Avvakum, in 1658 and increas- 
ingly trod ever since by the feet of re- 
ligious and political nonconformists, un- 
til the yearly average of exiles has 
swelled to 20,000! 

It was to the village Alexandrovskoye, 
in the district of Yeniseisk, 3,000 miles 
from home, that Marie was sent. ‘The 
nearest railway station is 150 miles dis- 
tant. There she was free to move about 
and live much as she chose, though un- 
der constant surveillance by government 
officials. It was bitterly cold, for Alex- 
androvskoye is nearly on a line with 
Sitka, Alaska. Many of the villagers 
were prone to regard all exiles as dan- 
gerous and bad, so her prospects for 
companionship seemed slight. 

The government gave her eight rubles 
a month, or four dollars, for living ex- 
penses. The vigilance of the officials 
toward her, very constant at first, was 


relaxed as the days went by. She seem- 
ed too young ‘and timid to escape. Once 
again the government was being blind. 
It had made her a revolutionist; it did 
not know to what lengths she would go. 

In planning her escape Marie tried 
to persuade an older couple, her. friends, 
to escape with her. But the presence of 
their little child, who had suffered ban- 
ishment with its parents, would have led 
to their almost certain capture, and so 
they refused to accompany her. Then 
Marie offered to take the child with her 
and return it to its grandparents in 
Vilna. After much hesitation the par- 
ents consented. 

Of the details of her escape Miss 
Sukloff will now tell little. She is re- 


GERSHUNI AND SPIRIDONOVA 


serving that part of her story for a book. 
One night, three months after her ar- 
rival at Alexandrovskoye, she was help- 
ed by peasants to get safely out of the 
village. “It is the peasants who make 
possible so many escapes of exiles,” says 
Miss Sukloff. “Everywhere they are 
sympathetic with the revolutionists.” 

But to be safely out of the village 
was only to begin her hardships. The 
cold was bitter, and she had a three- 
year-old boy to care for and keep warm. 
She had also one hundred rubles, fifty 
dollars, the gift of friends and her fath- 
er. This was not enough to enable her 
to cross the border into China or to flee 
to Japan. For in those countries she 
did not know where to find the friends 
who would have enabled her to return 
home. 

So her only recourse was to turn 
back toward European Russia. Fifty 
dollars would not pay her railroad fare. 
Besides, railroads are in the hands of the 


government in Siberia. They might be 
watching for her on the trains. 
She started. to walk home, but again 


the peasants came to her aid. For fifty 


cents they-let her ride a long way in 
their carts, and this became the chief 
mode of travel for Marie and her young 
charge. Much of the journey was made 
at night. Villages are few and far be- 
tween in Siberia and the peasants, when 
going to market, often travel day and 
night without coming to one. So huts. 
have been built along the road as way 
stations. In these Marie slept some- 
times, but often a whole night was pass- 
ed in the cart, sleeping or pushing on. 

She often told who she was, but no 
one refused to help her. 
now at the recollection of the chubby 
face of the little boy who learned dur- 
ing those four terrible weeks to look to 
her as to his mother, and on whom she 
expended a mother’s care and protection. 
But. there were moments while they 
bumped over the rough roads, or lay 
awake on the carts at night, when she 
wondered if either would reach the goal: 
alive. 


On to Paris 


For three hundred miles Marie trav- 
eled in this fashion. When she reached: 
the city of Krasnoyarsk she had just 
money enough to buy a railroad ticket 
home. By this time she believed it was 
safe to trust herself on the train, and 
so she spent her last forty-five rubles 
that she might restore the child more 
quickly to its own people. 

But Vilna was no place for her. Aside 
from the danger of capture, she felt 
that she must get away. Most of the 
plans of the revolutionists are formed 
outside of Russia, and in those plans she 
wanted to have a part. Imprisonment 
and exile had made this girl of nineteen 
a more impassioned champion of the 
Russian poor. 

So she decided to go to Paris, where 
many of her fellows lived. Poor as her 
father was, he supplied her with enough 
money to steal across the Austrian bor- 
der at Brody and go on to the city of 
the Bastille and the massacre of the 
Champ -de Mars. 

In Paris she met for the first time 
Azeff, general organizer of the fighting 
inner circle of the Socialist Revolution- 
ist Party, who directed the attacks on 
Plehve and the Grand-duke Sergius. She 
became his devoted friend, so that today 
her voice breaks when she tells of his 
exposure as a betrayer of the revolu- 
tionists. The story, as Miss Sukloff 
tells it, has dramatic features not gen- 
erally known. 

The unmasking of Azeff came in 
1907. For some time before that of- 
ficials of the police department, sympa- 
thetic with the revolutionists, had been 
writing anonymous letters to revolu- 
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Morice leaders, telling them that some 
“one within their organization was be- 


| 


_ crets away to the department. 


traying the names of those who as- 
‘saulted ministers and giving other se- 
The pur- 


| port of these letters spread among the 
"inner ranks of the revolutionists and 
"caused each one to look with suspicion 


, 


on his fellow. Azeff went to the direc- 


| 


_ tor of the department of police, Lopuk- 


hin, and urged him to deny the letters. 
When Lopukhin showed little sympathy, 


_Azeff threatened to have him killed 


if he didn’t grant his request. Lopuk- 


_hin’s reply has become famous on the 


‘lips of the revolutionists, as> showing 


fF. that the head of the czar’s repressive 


i 
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system, on which, Miss Sukloft says, 


| more money is spent annually than on 
_ the whole system of education, was at 


"heart himself a revolutionist. 


“That’s 


_ enough,” said the director of police. 


“You have shed blood enough. 
| put a stop to it.” 


I will 


Lopukhin went immediately to Paris 


“and in person laid before the revolu- 


| tionary leaders the whole treachery of 


| 


| Azeff, even to the details of their last 


I" . conversation. 
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For this Lopukhin was sent to Siberia, 
though the czar pardoned him later. 
Azeff disappeared. It has since been 
stated in European newspapers, says 


Miss Sukloff, that he is a spy for the 
Austrian government and has discov- 


4 


ered important Russian military secrets 


| for his new employers. 


The Approach of Revolution 


Miss Sukloff reached Paris in August, 
, 1904, and stayed there nine months. She 
Misceame an active plotter against the 
government, a career which was soon to 
put the weapons of war into her own 
hands and to-send her once more across 


r the Siberian border, at a moment when 


popular rebellion was assuming propor- 


_ tions which were to shake the Empire. 


| Reverses in*the war with Japan, begun 
| in February of that year, were fanning 
| the flame of opposition which had been 


‘* 


Ng directed against that conflict from the 
‘Start. 


A few weeks before Miss Suk- 
loff reached Paris, Sosonoff’s assassi- 
nation of the minister of the interior, 
Plehve, was hailed by the European 


' press in ways which have led it to be 
_ called the most popular terrorist act ever 
~ committed. 


In November, two months later, a 


_ congress of members of the provincial 
5 and municipal assemblies, permitted by 
_ the tacit consent of the police, approach- 


: 


ed the crown with a suggestion for an 
extension of self-government and wider 


_ guarantees for individual liberty. The 


| day on which the deputation laid these 


requests before the new minister re- 
called the fifth of May, 1789, when 
the French States-General met at Ver- 
sailles. But the imperial ukase of De- 


he Making of a Russian Revolutionist 


cember 12 enunciating reforms con- 
tained no word of constitutional govern- 
ment and failed to satisfy public opinion. 
Continued petitions from all sources 
were accompanied by widespread agi- 
tation, and this culminated at Moscow 
in the murder of the Grand-duke Ser- 
gius on February 4, 1905. 

Even that failed to impress the forces 
of reaction. The murder of Sergius 
was answered within two weeks by a re- 
affirmation of the principle of autocracy. 
The new minister of the interior, with 
a better knowledge of the effects of such 
flaunting, hastened to the czar and ob- 
tained on the same day the issue of a 
rescript which stated the emperor’s in- 
tention of summoning representatives of 
the people to aid in “the preparation and 
examination of legislative proposals.” A 
commission was formed to carry this 
promise into effect. 


Miss Sukloff’s Part 


With events in this stage, Miss Suk- 
loff returned to Russia. A blond dye 
applied to her dark hair was successful 
in baffling the police and she was able 
to meet and plan with fellow revolu- 
tionists in Moscow, Kiev and St. Peters- 
burg itself. Her return was in May. 
On June 6 the emperor promised the 
speedy convocation of a national as- 
sembly; but when a month later, the new 
law was issued, it was found that once 
more the autocrat had perjured himself 
and that his promised “imperial duma” 
was to be no more than a consultative 
body. It could “examine” proposed 
legislation, but the duty and right of 
making laws still rested with the czar 
alone. 

The announcement was met with that 
furious agitation which has passed into 
history as the most remarkable political 
phenomenon of modern times. A gen- 
eral strike, culminating in September, 
tied up all communication throughout 
the country. For days the whole mech- 
anism of existence was at a standstill, 
and all intercourse with the outside 
world cut off. The Russian people, after 
centuries of oppression and years of in- 
termittent, scattered revolt, had appar- 
ently united, caught the government un- 
prepared and were about to wring from 
it a degree of toleration and justice 
which would make up for all the blood- 
shed and destruction it had cost. 

What followed is general knowledge. 
Except for one act, Miss Sukloff’s part 
in it was that of hundreds of other rev- 
olutionists. That act, which must re- 
main nameless until Miss Sukloff’s mis- 
sion here permits her to disclose it, 
places her high up among those whom 
the Russian peasant and workingman 
are today bewailing as lost leaders and 
martyrs, those who went to the last des- 
perate extreme to free their country- 
men from tyranny, and whose efforts, 
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though still sources of inspiration, were 
robbed of the immediate victory which 
seemed so likely to crown them. 

The paralyzing warfare of which this 
act was a part at last forced ‘he govern- 
ment to yield. On October 30 the czar 
issued his famous manifesto, containing 
seven brief paragraphs in which was 
promised a constitution guaranteeing 
national representation, freedom of con- 
science and opinion, and individual lib- 
erty. For a moment it seemed to the 
leaders of revolt as if the French Revo- 
lution had been fought over again to a 
happier ending. 

On January 1, 1906, Miss Sukloff was 
arrested and after seventeen days was 
tried and sentenced to imprisonment 
and hard labor for life. Out on the 
Mongolian frontier in Manchuria, 3,000 
miles from the nearest point in Euro- 
pean Russia, stands the stronghold of 
Akatui, a prison for murderers and 
thieves. Only the year before the gov- 
ernment had begun to herd its political 
prisoners there also and it was to Akatui 
that Marie Sukloff was sent. Her ar- 
rival with five other heroines of the 
revolution was greeted by the political 
exiles who had preceded her with tri- 
umphant songs, with flowers and with 
banners bearing the inscription: 
“Through struggle you will get your 
rights.” 


Some Famous Rebels 


In Akatui she found herself among 
a group of revolutionists known through- 
out all Europe. Among them was Greg- 
ory Gershuni whom many Americans 
will remember, for he came here follow- 
ing his escape in 1907, and whose words, 
hurled at the judges who tried him for 
assassination, are part of the message of 
the Revolution: 

“History will forgive you everything 
—the centuries of oppression, the mil- 
lions you have starved to death, the 
other millions you have sent to be butch- 
ered on the battle-field ;—everything but 
this: that you have driven us who mean 
well with our fatherland to seek re- 
course in murder.” 

Gershuni set at naught the govern- 
ment which imprisoned him by escaping 
in a barrel of sauerkraut, only to die a 
year later of lung trouble. This version 
of Gershuni’s escape has been denied, 
but when I asked Miss Sukloff if it was 
true, her answer was characteristic of 
her experience. “I was among those,” 
she said, “who helped to nail the lid 
on and punch the breathing holes.” 

There were also Sidortchuk, student 
in an agricultural school, who killed 
the chief of police of Zhitomir dur- 
ing a Jewish pogrom, and later died 
by drowning in Italy; Karpowitch, the 
student who killed Bogolepoff, minister 
of education, and later escaped from 
Akatui to London. Another was Soson- 
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off, the slayer of Plehve, for “God knows 
which of his blood-lettings.” When an 
order was issued that a number of politi- 
cal prisoners be whipped, ten of Miss 
Sukloff’s companions tried to commit 
suicide and Sosonoff, who had taken 
poison, was the only one who succeeded. 

Five of those at Akatui besides Marie 
Sukloff were women. There was the 
teacher, Bitzenko, who had killed General 
Sakharoff after his descent upon a vil- 
lage with a so-called punitive expedition 
(she is still in Akatui); Izmailovitch, 
daughter of a lieutenant general in the 
Manchurian army, who after the Jewish 
massacre in Minsk helped a man throw 
a bomb at General Kurloff, wounding 
him and killing the chief of police (also 
still in Akatui) ; Yeserskaja, daughter of 
a noble family and wife of the presi- 
dent of a provincial assembly, who killed 
Governor General Klingenberg follow- 
ing the pogrom at Mohilov (she has 
since been transferred to Yakutsk) ; 
Fialka, a working girl of nineteen, who 
was caught in charge of an Odessa 
laboratory where bombs are made (she 
is now in Bagousin, Siberia); and 
Spiridonova, one of the best known of 
all, for it was this young school teacher 
who shot down Lujenofsky for his mas- 
sacring of the peasants in the district of 
Tomboff. After the shooting Spiridon- 
ova was beaten and flogged by the 
soldiers. They mutilated one of her 
eyes. Two officers bragged of raping 
her. These paid for it in death at the 
hands of her friends. She, too, is still 
in Akatui. She said to her judges: 

“T am going away from this life. You 
may kill me, you may contrive the most 
horrible punishments, but you cannot add 
anything to what I have already en- 
dured. I am not afraid of death. Put 
me to death—but you cannot kill in me 
my faith in the fact that there will come 
a time when our nation will be happy, 
when our nation will be free, when the 
life of our nation will assume forms in 
which truth and justice will be realized, 
when the ideals of brotherhood and 
liberty will not be merely empty sounds. 
For this I do not regret to give my 
life! That is all.” 


Punishment by Idleness 


To see Miss Sukloff today makes one 
feel that a life of hard labor in prison 
would soon kill her. But the “hard 
labor” which the czar plans for his politi- 
cal prisoners wears out their minds, not 
their bodies. “Our work,” says Miss 
Sukloff, “consisted of doing nothing. 
About fifteen years ago the government 
discovered that political prisoners were 
quiet and philosophical while doing hard 
labor, so it decided that that was too 
easy a punishment. Much worse, it was 
thought, would be just having to sit with 
folded hands and folded brains for weeks, 
months, years. And it is worse. That 


is why so many try to commit suicide . 


at every chance. 
by idleness.” 
Miss Sukloff’s description of the life 
at Akatui was published in THE SuRvEY 
for January 3. During the winter a New 
York newspaper printed a dispatch from 
St. Petersburg declaring that Russia had 
decided on far-reaching reforms in her 
prison system. Solitary confinement 
and idleness were to be done away with, 
the story said, and Siberia would soon 
be known as a blossoming garden, not 
a dungeon. I showed this to Miss Suk- 
loff and she laughed. “I have heard 
stories like this many times,” she said. 
“But they are never true. Nothing ever 
happens.” She has no faith in the re- 
form of Russian prisons except. as_it 
may come through bitter compulsion. 
For over four and a half years, while 
the fruits of the revolution were drying 
up, she endured this prison life on the 
Mongolian frontier. One day it was dis- 
covered that she had appendicitis and 
a trip to Irkutsk for an operation was 
decided upon. She was glad—any break 
in the monotony was welcome. But 
there followed eight months of monot- 
onous waiting in the Irkutsk prison be- 
fore the operation was performed. 


They are driven crazy 


The Second Escape 


Her jailers found that it is as neces- 
sary to guard sick people as well ones. 
The operation left her in a weakened 
condition—but not too weak to think. 
A bare fortnight after it was performed 
her cot was empty and she was not to 
be found. How she did ‘it she has not 
yet told. There is a rumor that she 
crept between the legs of a sleeping 
sentry and hid in a nearby town while 
it was ransacked by government officials. 
Those who know the story say that her 
escape was more dramatic and hair- 
breadth than any that have yet been 
written, 

With this second escape, in April, 
1911, the story of Marie Sukloff as an 
active revolutionist ends. To the blunt 
question, What made you a revolution- 
ist? she has but one answer—a shrug 
of the shoulders indicating the futility 
of all reply. “I would have to speak 
that much to tell you,” she said, picking 
up a large volume from the table. “I 
would have to tell you all that is wrong 
in Russia.” It was a sufficient answer, 
in that it disclosed that no single act of 
oppression, such as the sacking of her 
home town or the murder of a close 
friend, had led her to take up arms 
against her government. She is the pro- 
duct of accumulated tyrannies, she was 
ground out by the slow processes of 
education and experience. 

“Yet,” she said, “I have often won- 
dered why I am the only revolutionist 
in my family. When I was stealing in- 
flammatory pamphlets and eavesdrop- 
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ing in the same town and subject to 
the same influences. 


enough to enter the army, he ran away 
to Canada to avoid compulsory service. 


Even my chum who ran away to night — 
meetings with me, married, became the 


ping on secret meetings, my brother, 


three years older than myself, was liv- _ 


But he was not 
serious minded, and when he was old 


y 


mother of children, and settled down to © 


a bourgeois life.” 


The disintegration of the revolution 


during the years of her imprisonment — 


are well known. How, after the allur- 
ing promises of the czar’s manifesto, 


z 


the “terrorists of the reaction” began an | 
organized extermination of the elements — 


supposed to be hostile to the traditional 


régime; how the “black hundreds,” as~ 
they were branded by public opinion, — 
directed their attacks especially against — 


the Jews until robbery and murder, com- 
mitted with the connivance of the police, 
became wholesale; how the first duma, 


in the spring of 1906, made so many 


further demands on the throne that it 
was speedily dissolved, its most radical 
element adjourning to Finland and there 


meeting in imitation of the tennis-court — 
conference at Versailles; how the policy — 


of influencing elections was begun be- ~ 
fore the second duma, a year later, and © 


carried to such a flagrant extreme be- 


—— 


fore the third duma that the minister — 
of the interior had to defend this break- — 


ing of the czar’s sacred promise by 
declaring that what the autocrat had 
given the autocrat could take away; 
how freedom of conscience affecting 
15,000,000 people and including the 
right of Christians to join non-Chris- 
tian religions, was first granted and 


then, by the action of the administra-— 


tion, rendered a dead letter—all this 
has been written into history. 


Miss Sukloft’s Hopes 


But though the revolution is dead, 
the revolutionists are not. Of their ac- 
tivities today and their plans for the 


future Miss Sukloff will not speak. ‘It — 


is their accomplishments of which they 
tell, for the past is secure; some one 
might rob them of their designs. The 
stones of oppression are grinding out 
new recruits to the forces of discon- 
tent. New leaders are coming forward. 
Miss Sukloff speaks joyfully of the 
formation, a few months ago, of the 


Peasants’ Party, which with the Social © 


Democratic Party and the Labor Party — 


makes three revolutionary bodies now 
working secretly for the common cause. 
The leaders of these parties cannot let 
themselves become known, for to be- 
friend the oppressed in Russia is to be 
an enemy to the government. It is dif- 
ferent with those whose influence is 
wielded only by their writings. 
Russia’s literary people, Korolenko, says 


Miss Sukloff, with his stories of the soil — 
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and peasant life, is making the deepest 
impress on the oppressed working 
classes today. 

Many ask how long it will be before a 
revolution of the peasants and working- 
men will be successful. Some one has 
put the time at twenty-five years. “I 
cannot tell,’ says Miss Sukloff. “In 
prison one gets out of touch with life. 


Soon I may know again what to think 
of my countrymen, but now I cannot 
tell. 

“But I wish that American women, 
who have so much of opportunity and 
freedom, could let their sympathy be 
known to their Russian sisters; who have 
nothing. It is hard for you in this 
glorious country to realize our condi- 


tions and our struggles, our sacrifices 
and enslavement. Never was a conflict 
so unequal. I want to do what little I 
canto make you see what that conflict 
means, That is my mission in America 


—to help you feel the struggles of the 


Russian peasant as he tries to throw 
from his shoulders the weight of cen- 
turies.” 


Philanthropy and Business 


Fi 


ET us use the word philgnthropy 

in the old and noble sense as 

[ 4 brotherhood touched with emo- 

tion; as the love of fellow man 

_ not for what one can get out of him, 

or as a channel for ostentatious benevo- 

lence, but for his own sake, as a fellow 

being whom not to love and cherish and 

respect is to deny our birthright of hu- 
manity. 

Not every man is by nature a philan- 
thropist, any more than every man is 
normal and complete as to any other 
human trait; but the perfect man, the 
natural man, in the sense of that nature 
towards which the generations yearn 
and strive, is a philanthropist. He does 
care for others. He respects their 
rights not by contract, express or im- 
plied, but because it is his nature. He 
struggles for their advantage, not with 
conscious deliberation in order to pro- 
mote his own, but again because it is his 
nature. He avoids injustice, oppression 
and fraud, not because the laws re- 
strain him, but because they are detest- 
able. He cannot help it. He is born 
that way; and social nurture does but 
strengthen his innate inclinations. What- 
ever his superficial demeanor may hap- 
pen to be,-he is not callous at heart, or 
coldly calculating in his fundamental 
human relations. He is moved by social 
ideals of a progress in which all men 
share; by visions of a redeemed society 
in which exertion, toil, even pain and 
suffering may indeed persist, but if so, 
not as a result of business relations, not 
as a result of man’s injustice or neglect. 

That, if your minds go along with 
me so far, is what we are to understand 
by philanthropy, a glowing faith in hu- 
manity, a manner of life which is based 
upon constant recognition and ac- 
ceptance of a family relationship to 
other men. It is inconsistent with de- 
liberate incitement to class conflict, 
though it is not without a sympathetic 
understanding of that class conscious 
struggle which is, or may be, an inter- 

*An Address given before the National 


Conference of Charities and Correction at 
: Memphis, May 10, 1914. 


By Edward T. Devine 


mediate stage towards universal broth- 
erhood. 

Business—perhaps because it is more 
familiar—is a little harder to define. It 
is evidently not to be identified with 
philanthropy. Business men are con- 
stantly telling us that they are not en- 
gaged in philanthropic enterprises, a 
curious variant of this announcement 
being that they are not in business for 
their health, as if the preservation of 
their precious health were the highest 
form of philanthropy of which they 
could conceive, or at least the farthest 
removed from their ordinary pre-occu- 
pation with business. Even social wel- 
fare features tacked on to industrial or 
mercantile establishments are often 
zealously guarded against what the pro- 
prietors are pleased to call the “taint” 
of philanthropy. 


Business Not Altruistic 

No! business is not philanthropy. 
They are not of one blood. In fact there 
is a temptation to take the short cut of 
describing business as simply the oppo- 
site pole to philanthropy, its direct ne- 
gation in principle and its chief ob- 
stacle in practical experience. We all 
recognize that commerce may be a means 
of strengthening human relations; that 
industry may represent the organized 
effort of society to:-meet human wants; 
and that both commerce and industry so 
understood are beneficent. Business 
then might be represented as that par- 
ticular principle in commerce and in 
industry which antagonizes their unify- 
ing and beneficent results; as the ex- 
ploitation of employes, competitors and 
consumers for personal gain. Pure busi- 
ness might be described as the unadul- 
terated effort to secure from every trans- 
action the utmost pecuniary advantage. 

If business were so defined, the busi- 
ness man would be one who deals. with 
affairs, that is to say with the making, 
transporting and marketing of goods 
solely from the standpoint of personal 
profit, and it would be a matter of sub- 
lime indifference to him, as a business 
man, whether profit were obtained by 
the cheapening of machinery and pro- 


cesses, by lowering the wages of labor, 
by widening the market, by eliminating 
competition and raising prices, by mon- 
opolizing incidental unearned increment, 
by side speculations in securities, or by 
securing governmental favors. The 
temptation to give the business man this 
bad name and hang him at once is 
greatly strengthened by the unfortunate 
fact that business has done all these 
things and does them. Business in the 
abstract and business. practice in the 
concrete deserve the hard things which 
have been said of them by the prophets 
of Israel, by the Greek philosophers, by 
the oriental seers, by the Christian fath- 
ers, by the poets of humanity, and by 
the candid critics of this latter age in 
which successive industrial revolutions 
have enthroned business in substantial 
control of our destinies, so that as never 
before in human history, we may ob- 
serve the real nature of business written 
large upon the face of human affairs. 

But in such a characterization of 
business as this there would be injus- 
tice—an injustice like that of the Scotch- 
Canadian philosopher who wrote a book 
on the American woman. He depicted 
a very disagreeable creature. Some- 
where in his volume, he explained that 
this type of woman was not distinctively 
American. It seems that she is to be 
found also in Canada and in Scotland, 
but for convenience he preferred to call 
her an American woman because he had 
to have a title, and it seemed to pain 
the author less to picture the object of 
his dislike and disapproval as an Ameri- 
can. That there might be some sensi- 
tiveness on the part of the real Ameri- 
can woman appears not to have troubled 
his philosophic soul. 

The prevailing mood among students 
of the social aspects of business is really 
one of perplexity. There are those who 
love business, just as Emerson liked a 
monk’s cowl, or as ex-President Taft 
loves the courts. Puritan as he was, 
Emerson balked when it came to realities 
and could not imagine himself cowled. 
Professor Taft, himself, is said to 
use strong language, especially in 
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private conversation, about the doings 
of particular judges in these same 
courts which on principle he loves. Any 
socially minded business man has a 
hard time to defend business at its worst 
as we now all know it to be since the 
Hughes insurance investigation, and 
the collapse of the New Haven system, 
and all the sickening exposures in the 
decade between those two events have 
done their deadly work. Business in- 
cludes all that is done primarily for 
profit, and the fact is that an infinite 
number of wholly useful and praise- 
worthy things are actually done from 
that motive. Whether commerce and 
industry could be carried on, as Social- 
ists think that they could, if the motive 
of personal profit were eliminated, is a 
fair question for debate, but certainly 
they are carried on from that motive 
mainly at present, and to business we 
must give the credit for the greater part 
of what they achieve. 


Business Men Not Limited to the 
Business Motive 


As we survey the history of industry 
and commerce, of business in operation, 
we discern unquestionably much that 
seems to express the spirit of philan- 
thropy, that seems to prophesy a day 
when other motives will drive out or 
dominate the business motive, when con- 
siderations of social welfare rather than 
the extortion of profit will become a di- 
rect and all pervading motive. Busi- 
ness men sometimes ascribe all these 
beneficent changes to the enlightened ap- 
plication of business principles. En- 
lightened selfishness is proposed as a 
sufficient guide to action even in mat- 
ters vitally affecting others. Philan- 
thropy is dismissed sneeringly either as 
an utter delusion and pretense, or as a 
negligible means, among many, of per- 
sonal gratification, in other words a form 
of selfishness. I contend, on the con- 
trary, that business is not entitled to this 
degree of credit, that it is only as the 
business motive is limited, restrained, 
supplemented or replaced by other mo- 
tives that there is substantial progress 
in bringing commerce and industry, and 
other social activities into conformity 
with genuine social needs. 

Fortunately the business man is sel- 
dom a business man simply. He is a 
leader of men with an instinctive fond- 
ness for accomplishing some good re- 
sults from his leadership. He is an in- 
ventor with a pride in his inventions. 
He is a religious man with reverence 
for religious traditions and sanctions. 
He is a professional man with respect 
for professional standards. He is a con- 
sumer of liberalizing forms of culture. 
He is a citizen with political and civic 
instincts. He is a philanthropist with 
the welfare of his neighbors, his em- 
ployes, his competitors and his custom- 
ers at least intermittently in mind. He 
has generous impulses and just desires. 


He circumscribes his business activities 
and prefers to be partially, at least, a 
man. He installs welfare schemes, 
shamefacedly telling the world that he 
is doing it for business reasons, that 
contented employes are a good invest- 
ment, but really feeling a glow of satis- 
faction, not only at the higher dividends 
but at the contentment. 

Nevertheless, welfare work, coming 
into existence in such ways is certain 
to be fragmentary, erratic and disap- 
pointing. Business mitigated by philan- 
thropy is better than business unalloyed, 
but it is no adequate safeguard for 
human interests. A deeper change than 
any that has yet been made voluntarily 
by business itself is essential. Industrial 
democracy in the spirit of philanthropy 
is essential; by. which we mean the 
actual participation—not by sufferance 
but by established custom—the — sus- 
tained and effective participation of in- 
dustrial workers in determining the con- 
ditions of their work; hours and wages, 
the conditions of employment and dis- 
charge, the introduction of new  pro- 
cesses, the way in which one part of 
the work is to be adjusted to another, 
the administration of relief and aid 
schemes, of retiring pensions, and other 
features of what makes up the total 
compensation of the workman. Some 
kind of joint responsibility should be 
established for maintaining standards of 
quality of work, so that consumers will 
have a guarantee based not merely upon 
the business interests of proprietors, but 
also upon a long tradition and pride of 
workmanship in those who are actually 
doing the work. Obviously this is a dif- 
ferent ideal from that of our friends, 
the efficiency engineers, relying less 
upon management and discipline; tests 
and measurements ; more upon individual 
initiative and esprit de corps, upon per- 
sonal capacity and good will. 

The ideal of philanthropy is human. 
It does not become enthusiastic over 
such conservation of workers as is di- 
rected towards the increase of profits. 
It does not rave over high wages which 
are paid in order to secure a low labor 
cost. It believes in conservation and in 
high ‘wages for other reasons. Nor does 
it interpret as in the interests of busi- 
ness the current movement for the con- 
servation of life and health, the various 
movements for reducing the death rate, 
for safeguarding the public health, con- 
trolling infection, improving the racial 
stock, raising the standard of living, 
protecting women and children, reducing 
hours of labor and promoting rational 
recreation in the hours of leisure. No 
doubt their net effect is to restrict rather 
than to enlarge the field of exploitation. 
The content of life itself is the thing 
about which philanthropy is concerned. 
Workers are not looked upon as assets 
of business, but the ultimate consumers 
of the products of industry. There is 
to be no such nationalization of labor as 


Mr, Walling in his interesting Progres- — } 


sivism and After forecasts. To working-_ 
men as philanthropists, under the full 


sway of the spirit of brotherhood, the 


monstrous perversion implied in looking 
upon his fellow workman as a machine, 
rather than as a rational user and pro- 


ducer of wealth, will be sufficiently ap-— 


parent. 


The question which was in the mind 
of the chairman in assigning this topic — 


is I hope partly answered. To what ex- 
tent, you asked in the Bulletin, are the 
captains of industry heeding the plead- 
ing of the humanitarians in preventing 
misery and promoting the common good? 

Business has become more humane 


and more human. This is partly because - 
business men have shared in new social 


ideals and have learned from the gen- 
eral trend of human events. It is partly 
because of external pressure. 


domes OD ON 


It is not 


primarily from enlightened or unenlight- 


ened. selfishness. It has not been for 
the sake or with the result of increased 
profits. 


Enlightened Selfishness Not 
Enough 
You asked further: Will the time 
soon come when business will stand out 
in the open, not merely with an assent- 
ing lisp, but rather with a championing 
shout, declaring that in the last analysis 
the human factor must never be sub- 


merged under the commercial and in- 


dustrial. 

I hear that shout but it is in the lan- 
guage of civics and philanthropy and 
not in the dialect heard upon the Rialto. 
Looking to the future we may expect 
more from the development of the social 
spirit in the community-as a whole, from 
the strengthening of the position of 
workers as such, and of consumers as 
such than from any clearer perception 
of the directions in which business in- 
terest, in the sense of larger profits, are 
to be sought. 

There is no prospect that business will 
usurp the functions of philanthropy. 
There is no promise in any achievements 
of business unrestrained by law or ex- 
ternal opinion which would warrant our 
abdicating as agitators of public opinion. 
There is no safety in leaving business 
to manage its own affairs, that is to say, 
our. affairs looked at from the aspect of 
the pecuniary advantage of the business 
manager of them. On the contrary, the 
one constant factor in all social prob- 
lems which is most baffling, most dang- 
erous, and most worthy of our constant 
consideration is precisely the business in- 
terest which will suffer from its being 
solved. 

The socializing of religion, of philan- 
thropy, of medicine, of education, of 
recreation, of government, is going on 
apace. The socializing of business lags 
far behind. There are initial experi- 
ments like that of the Provident Loan 
Society in pawnbroking which would 
seem to indicate that it is not impossible, 


ut there are as yet no evidences that 
we may cast aside -our philanthropic 
‘ideals and trust to business for social 
salvation. 

It was in the first half of the nine- 
a century in England that business 
had its unique opportunity. The new 
science of political economy was its 
charter and apology. Free trade came 
at its bidding, laissez faire became its 
watchword, steam its magician. Every- 
thing then first conspired to give to 
business the chance which, in earlier 
ages, religion, philosophy, politics, and 
economic conditions had equally con- 
spired to deny. The economic man of 
the classical economists was not so much 
of an abstraction, not so much a figment 
of the imagination as we often assume. 
He was the real Englishman of an 
epoch, acting on a business instinct in 
a golden age made possible by industrial 
changes. But it was a failure. Factory 
laws and sanitary regulations, whether 
inherently desirable—and so late a 
philosopher as Spencer thinks they are 
hot—were an absolute necessity to 
rectify the horrible conditions, which 
the business régime brought into exist- 
ence. Business was tried and found 
wanting. It did not sufficiently promote 
the ends of human life; it was at odds 
with philanthropy; it produced hatred 
and resentment and sullen anger; Chart- 
ism in one generation and Socialism in 
the next were its indictment, and what- 
ever the value of the remedies which 
they proposed, as indictments they have 
never yet been quashed. 

It is a far cry from the north of Eng- 
land a century ago to Mexico and Colo- 
rado in the spring of 1914, but the fruits 
of business, the bitter fruits of busi- 
ness when feast restrained, when most 
itself, are here as they are there. 


Mexico and Colorado 


If unhappily intervention of the United 
States in Mexico should prove after all 
to be necessary—as I hope it will not 
be—it should be upon even _ broader 
grounds than those described in the de- 
feated Lodge amendment. Not because 
the flag was insulted, not even because 
American lives and property had been 
destroyed, but in expiation and remorse 
because of the sad consequences of the 
fact that American business men, to- 
gether with the business men of other 
civilized nations, controlling the indus- 


tries of Mexico, have acted consistently ~ 


upon so-called business principles, and 
so acting have created or perpetuated 
the conditions of illiteracy, peonage, 
landlessness, low standards of living and 
general helplessness which prevail in 
that distracted country. If the railways, 
pees. oil wells and plantations of 
Mexico, in which American investments 
are said to be far greater than Mexican 
investments, had been managed with a 
view to the social welfare of Mexicans, 

stead of with a view to their exploita- 


4“ 
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tion for the profit of investors, we and 
the English, and the Germans, and the 
Canadians might have easier national 
consciences than we are now entitled to. 

I am not advocating intervention. On 
this we may very well follow the evi- 
dently conservative intentions of the 


national administration. If, however, 
intervention takes place, it will have to 
be justified not by its causes but by its 
results; by the policies followed after 
intervention has become a fact. It is 
not surprising that a newspaper sup- 
posed to reflect financial interests took 
quick alarm when a neighboring journal 
suggested editorially that President Wil- 
son’s obvious sympathy with the con- 
stitutionalists under Carranza and Villa 
was probably prompted by his approval 
of the land policy which they have in- 
herited from Madero, a land policy not 


_to be distinguished from that of the 


noble Gracchi in Rome, that of the anti- 
patroon rioters in New York, that of 


Gladstone in Ireland, and that to which - 


Lloyd George seems to be tending in 
England—a policy of moderate holdings 
by cultivators, instead of absentee own- 
ership of vast estates cultivated by serfs. 

The more salient issues in Colorado 
are really not obscure though the re- 
sponsibility for particular acts of vio- 
lence of course awaits investigation. 
What is clear is that the corporations 
engaged in the steel mills and the mines 
have overworked their employes, as 
their competitors elsewhere have over- 
worked theirs, that the twelve hour day 
and the seven day week have been pre- 
valent there as they have been prevalent 
in Alabama and Pennsylvania, that ex- 
ploitable immigrant labor has been util- 
ized because it was cheap and because 
it was exploitable; that unionism has 
been bitterly and persistently fought by 
the companies. Without organization 
on their part there can of course be 
no effective collective bargaining, no in- 
dustrial democracy. There are excel- 
lent welfare features in these industries 
especially in the steel plants of the Colo- 
rado Fuel and Iron Company. The 
wages are Said to be as high as among 
their competitors, but the overworked 
miner and mill worker without a union 
is not and cannot be an industrial citi- 
zen; even politically he is scarcely a citi- 
zen. He is in no position to co-operate 
in securing political or industrial justice. 
Deprived of the instruments of national 
progress he resorts to the cruder and 
now happily unlawful weapons of earlier 
stages of civilization. Business, crude, 
unsocialized business has created him. 
Business must accept responsibility for 
his acts; and the business men who have 
actually shaped the business policies on 
the ground could not if they would 
evade their own share of that responsi- 
bility. The independent companies in 
accepting freely their share as they have 
done in a recent statement, declaring 
that-this is not a Rockefeller war, have 


shown, I think, a better sense of pro- 
portion, a sounder spirit of fair judg- 
ment, than have the irresponsible or- 
ganizers of the Free Silence Demon- 
stration. The miner and mill worker 
have their own individual responsibility 
of course. No fear that society will not 
enforce it to the utmost. 

But here we are seeking the deeper 
truth of a social responsibility, which 
will never be tried in the courts but 
only in the enlightened conscience of 
mankind. Of this social responsibility 
the business investor, the Rockefellers 
and others, must bear the chief burden. 

Business then is the management of 
affairs for profit. Exploitation is a 
word which has implications which many 
of us dislike, but there is no more ac- 
curate phrase that I can find to ex- 
press what business is than to say. that 
it is the exploitation of competitors, em- 
ployes and consumers for personal gain. 
The activities put forth from this mo- 
tive have been largely beneficent but it 
is equally true that they have often been 
disastrous. 

Social control of business therefore 
is essential through direct government 
regulation—which must not become de- 
struction—through taxation, through 
legislation to protect the weak, and 
through administrative machinery to 
facilitate the course of industrial jus- 
tice, machinery for the settlement of in- 
dustrial disputes, for the investigation 
of grievances, for the maintenance of 
uniform standards of protection. 

If the government is to exercise this 
control and create this administrative 
machinery, obviously government must 
be stronger than business, must com- 
mand the services in the interests of 
the social welfare of the ablest men; 
and if government itself enters into busi- 
ness enterprises and business relations, 
it must set a high standard of fairness 
as well as efficiency in all its dealings 
with competitors, employes and the pub- 
lic. When the liquor business is re- 
garded chiefly as a source of revenue, 
when railways are exploited as a means 
of keeping down a post office deficit, 
questions arise as to whether the neces- 
sity for such lofty standards is realized. 

The appeal to justice is good but it 
is not enough. Not theology only but 
social economy makes Portia’s confes- 
sion that in the course of justice none 
of us should see salvation. The total 
annihilation of injustice-might leave us 
bankrupt of progress, prosperity, and 
good will. The appeal of the future as 
of all the past is for a genuine philan- 
thropy of which justice is a part, for a 
passionate concern that our neighbor 
shall have from us not just dealing only, 
but the electric touch of human sym- 
pathy and understanding, the partner- 
ship of man with man which keeps us 
above the brutes and below the gods on 
the more congenial levels of our com- 
mon humanity. 


DIE WERKSTATT. 


€s faufen und braufen fo wild die Mafdyinen, 
€s raufeht und fcwirrt und furrt um mid) ber: 
Der Taumel verfclingt mic), mein Id) gebt unter, 
Id) bin nur Mafcyine, Mafchine, — nichts mehr. 
Tirbeft auf Arbeit, — wer redjnet die Arbeit? 
Icy fhaffe und fchaffe und [chaff ohne Sahl: 
Wofir? Und firmen? Ih weif nicht, ich frag’ nicht, 
Denkt denn audy eine Mafchine cinmal?.. . 


Todt fedes Geftihl, todt jeder Gedanke: ss ss 
Die blutig=graufame Arbeit erfchldgt ss ss 
Das €bdelfte, Befte, das Reichfte, das Hddchfte, 
Das Sd6nfte, mas Menfchenherzen bewegt. 
Es fhwinden Secunden, Minuten und Stunden, 
Und Tage und Madjte ziehn pfeilfaynell hinweg: 
Ich treibe das Rad, als wollt’ ich's erjagen, 
Und fage drauf los, ohne Sinn, ohne 3meck. 


Die Ubr in der Werkftatt, dic fteht nicht fille, 
3cigt an und tickt und fchlagt und meckt. ss 
Mir fagte einft einer die ejgne Bedeutung, ss 
Die in dem Ticken und Sdjlagen ftedkt. <s 
Faft traumbhaft kommt mir ein (eltfam €rinnern: 
Die Ubr mweckt Geift und Lebensbegehr ss 


MORRIS ROSENFELD 
From an etching by Herman Struck 


Poems by Morris Rosenfeld 


Metrical translations from the Yiddish by ROSE PASTOR STOKES and HELEN FRANK 


Illustrations by E. M. Lirien, from Lieder des Ghetto 


IN THE FACTORY 


H, here in the shop the machines roar so wildly, At times, when I listen, I hear the clock plainly; 
That oft, unaware that I am, or have been, The reason of old—the old meaning—is gone! 

I sink and am lost in the terrible tumult; The maddening pendulum urges me forward 
And void is my soul—I am but a machine. To labor and labor and still labor on. 
I work, and I work, and I work, never ceasing, The tick of the clock is the Boss in his anger! 
Create and create things from morning till e’en; The face of the clock has the eyes of a foe; 
For what? and for whom? Oh, I know not! Oh, ask not! The clock—Oh, I shudder, Dost hear how it drives me? 
Whoever has heard of a conscious machine? It calls me, “Machine!” and it cries to me, “Sew!” 
No; here is no feeling, no thought and no reason; At noon, when about me the wild tumult ceases, 
This life-crushing labor has ever supprest And gone is the master, and I sit apart, 
The noblest and finest, the truest and richest, And dawn in my brain is beginning to glimmer, 
The deepest, the highest and humanly best. The wound comes agape at the core of my heart; 
The seconds, the minutes, they pass out forever, And tears, bitter tears flow; ay, tears that are scalding; ‘ 
They vanish, swift fleeting like straws in a gale. They moisten my dinner, my dry crust of bread; 
I drive the wheel madly as tho’ to o’ertake them, They choke me, I cannot eat; no, no, I cannot! 
Give chase without wisdom, or wit, or avail. Oh, horrible toil! born of Need and of Dread. 
The clock in the workshop, it rests not a moment; The sweatshop at mid-day—lI’ll draw you the picture: 
It points on, and ticks on; Eternity, Time: A battlefield bloody; the conflict at rest; 
And once someone told me the clock had a meaning, Around and about me the corpses are lying; 
Its pointing and ticking had reason and rhyme. The blood cries aloud from the earth’s gory breast. 
And this too he told me, or had I been dreaming, A moment—and hark! The loud signal is sounded, 
The clock wakened life in one, forces unseen, The dead rise again and renewed is the fight. 
And something besides—I forget what; Oh, ask not! They struggle, these corpses; for strangers, for strangers! 
I know not, I know not, I am a machine. They struggle, they fall, and they sink into night. 
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Poems by Morris Rosenfeld 


Und Iebrt — dod) was? — Id) hab’ es vergelfen, 
0 fragt nicht, — Id) bin nur Mafcine, — nidjts mehr. 


€s tidet und falagt, es kreifen die Selger, .. 
Dod) horc) — tas Rlingt dort her von ber Wand? 
»Rege Didj!", ruft der rublofe Penbdel, ss sx 
»Rafdjer, rafther rahre die Hand!" ss ss 
Die 3eiger gleidjen zmci bofen Augen, ss sx 
Die Jauernd auf mid) hinunterfehn, ss ss 
Und jeder Schlag ift wie Meifters Schelten: 
»Mafcine’, fchreit es, ,Du haft zu ndbni’ — — 


Tur Dann, wenn langfam verrauftht bas 6etGmmel 
Und der Meifter fort ift, — zur Mittagszeit, — 
Da kommt wieder Klarheit in meine Sinne, 
Id) fol’ meine Wunden, es regt fid) mein Celd, 
Und bittere Thrdnen und heifie Thrdnen se ss 


Id) blick’ auf den Kampfplah mit bitterem 3orne, 
Mit Schreck und mit fafs und mit hollifeyer Pein, 
Die Ubr — feat verfteh’ ich fie richtig — fie weckt mid): 
/,Oenug (don der Knecht{cyaft! €in Ende mufs [ein 
Sie weckt meine Sinne und reizt die Gedanken 
Und zeigt mir, wie eilends die Stunden entflichn: 
Cin Elgnbder bin ch, folange id) fcyweige ss ss 
Derloren, folange fc) bicib’, mas ich bin. ss sx 


Der Menfa), der in mir gefdlafen, ermacht jest, 
Der Knecht, der in mir gemacht hat, (claft cin. 
Jet fft die ricjtigeg Stunde gekommen! ss sx 
Genug fdjon des Elends! €in Ende mufs fein. - . 
Da ploglid) — ein Pfiff — der Meifter — cin Carmen — 
Dig Schlacht hebt an — es wogt um mic her — 
Der Taumel verfdlingt mid) — ich welfi nichts — 

mich chert nidjts — 
Id) bin nur Mafchine, Mafchine, — nicjts mehr... . 


Beneven mein mageres Mittagsbrot, — ss sx 
€s wargt mich, Id) kann nidtmehreffen, id kann nicht! 
O fdyrecklidje FAirbeit! Entieklidje Moth! sx ss 


€s facint mir dic Werkftatt zur Mittags{tundc 
€in Schlachtfeld, auf dem das Kampfen rubt: 
Ringsum fm Kreife, ba liegen viel Todte, ss ss 
€s fareit von der Erde zum Himmel thr Blut. 
€in Weildjen — dann ldutet die Glocke zum Sturme, 
Die Todten ermacjen, anhebt die Schladht, 3s ss 
€s kampfen die Korper fir Frembe, for Frembde, 
Und ftreiten und fallen und finken In Macht. 


I gaze on the battle in bitterest anger, Thé man in me sleeping begins to awaken; 

And pain, hellish pain wakes the rebel in me! The thing that was slave into slumber has passed: 
The clock—now I hear it aright! It is crying: Now! Up with the man in me! Up and be doing! 
“An end to this bondage! An end must there be!” No misery more! Here is freedom at last! 

It quickens my reason, each feeling within me; When sudden: a whistle !—the Boss—an alarum! 
It shows me how precious the moments that fly. I sink in the slime of the stagnant routine ;— 

Oh, worthless my life if I longer am silent, There’s tumult, they struggle, oh, lost is my ego; 
And lost to the world if in silence I die. I know not, I care not, I am a machine! 


THE CANDLE SELLER 


To honor the sweet, holy Sabbath, each one 

With joy in his heart to the market has gone. 

To shops and to pushcarts they hurriedly fare; 
But who for the poor, wretched woman will care? 
A few of her candles you think they will take? 
They seek the meat patties, the fish and the cake. 
She holds forth a hand with the pitiful cry: 
“Two cents, my good women, three candles will buy !” 
But no one has listened, and no one has heard: 
Her voice is so weak, that it fails at each word. 
Perchance the poor mite in her lap understood, 
She hears mother’s crying—but where is the good? 


[X Hester Street, hard by a telegraph post, 

There sits a poor woman as wan as a ghost. 
Her pale face is shrunk, like the face of the dead, 
And yet you can tell that her cheeks once were red. 
But love, ease and friendship and glory, I ween, 
May hardly the cause of their fading have been. 
Poor soul, she wept so, she scarcely can see. 
A skeleton infant she holds on her knee. 
It tugs at her breast, and it whimpers and sleeps, 
But soon at her cry it awakens and weeps— 
“Two cents, my good woman, three candles will buy, 
As bright as their flame be my star in the sky!” 


I pray you, how long will she sit there and cry 
Her candles so feebly to all that pass by? 


Tho’ few are her wares, and her basket is small, 
She earns her own living by these, when at all. 
She’s there with her baby in wind and in rain, How long will it be, do you think, ere her breath 

In frost and in snow-fall, in weakness and pain. Gives out in the horrible struggle with Death? 

She trades and she trades, through the good times and slack— How long will this frail one in mother-love strong, 

No home and no food, and no cloak to her back. Give suck to the babe at her breast? Oh, how long? 
She’s kithless and kinless—one friend at the most, The child mother’s tears used to swallow before, 

And that one is silent: the telegraph post! But mother’s eyes, nowadays, shed them no more. 

She asks for no alms, the poor Jewess, but still, Oh, dry are the eyes now, and empty the brain, 

Altho’ she is wretched, forsaken and ill, The heart well-nigh broken, the breath drawn with pain 
She cries Sabbath candles to those that come nigh, Yet ever, tho’ faintly, she calls out anew: 

And all that she pleads is, that people will buy. “Oh, buy but two candles, good women, but two!” 
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In Hester Street stands on the pavement of stone 
A small, orphaned basket, forsaken, alone. 

Beside it is sitting a corpse, cold and stark: 

The seller of candles—will nobody mark? 

No, none of the passers have noticed her yet. 
The rich ones, on feasting are busily set, 

And such as are pious, you well may believe, 
Have no time to spare on the gay Sabbath eve. 

So no one has noticed and no one has seen. 

And now comes the nightfall, and with it, serene, 
The Princess, the Sabbath, from Heaven descends, 
And all the gay throng to the synagogue wends. 


O, synagogue lights, be ye witnesses bold 
That mother and child died of hunger and cold: 
Where millions are squandered in idle display 


IN THE 
WILDERNESS 


LONE in desert dreary, 
A bird with folded wings 
Beholds the waste about her, 
And sweetly, sweetly sings. 


So heaven-sweet her singing, 
So clear the bird notes flow: 


’Twould seem the rocks must waken, 


The desert vibrant grow. 


Dead rocks and silent mountains 
Would’st waken with thy strain; 
But dumb are still the mountains, 
And dead the rocks remain. 


For whom, O, heavenly singer, 
Thy song so clear and free? 

Who hears or sees or heeds thee, 
Who feels or cares for thee? 


Thou may’st outpour in music 
Thy very soul. “Twere vain! 
In stone thou canst not waken 
A throb of joy or pain. 


Thy song shall soon be silenced. 
I feel it—For I know 

Thy heart is near to bursting 
With loneliness and woe. 


Ah, vain is thine endeavor ; 
It naught availeth—nay, 
For lonely as thou camest, 
So shalt thou pass away. 


A MILLIONAIRE 


N O, not from tuning-forks of gold, 
Take.I my key for singing. 

From Upper Seats no order bold 

Can set my music ringing. 

But groans the slave through sense 

of wrong, 

And naught my voice can smother; 

As flame leaps up, so leaps my song 

For my oppressed brother. 


—And thus the end comes swift 
and sure, 

Thus life itself must leave me; 

For what can these my brothers poor 

In compensation give me, 

Save tears for evry tear and sigh? 

For they are rich in anguish. 

A millionaire of tears am I, 

And mid my millions languish. 


That men, all unheeded, must starve by the way. 
Then hold back your flame, blessed lights, hold 
it fast! 
The great day of judgment will come at the last. 
Before the white throne, where imposture is vain, 
Ye lights for the soul, ye’ll be lighted again! 
And upward your flame there shall mount as on 
wings, 
And damn the existing false order of things! 


LIBERTY 


HEN night and silence deep 
Hold all the world in sleep, 
As tho’ Death claimed the Hour, 
By some strange witchery 
Appears her form to me, 
As tho’ Magic were her dow’r. 


Her beauty heaven’s light; 
Her bosom snowy white; 
But pale her cheek appears. 
Her shoulders firm and fair; 
A mass of gold her hair; 
Her eyes—the home of tears. 


She looks at me nor speaks. 
Her arms are raised; she seeks 
Her fettered hands to show. 
On both white wrists a chain! 
She cries and pleads in pain: 
“Unbind me!—Let me go!” 


I burn with bitter ire, 

I leap in wild desire 

The cruel bonds to break; 
But, God! around the chain 
Is coiled and coiled again 
A long and loathsome snake. 


I shout, I cry, I chide; 

My voice goes far and wide, 
A ringing call to men: 
“Oh, come, let in the light! 
Arise! Ye have the might! 
Set Freedom free again!” 


But I strive on. 
Can’st wake 


They sleep! 
They sleep! 
a stone? 
That one might stir! but one! 
Call I, or hold my peace, 
None comes to her release; 
And hope for her is none. 


But who may see her plight 

And not go mad outright! 

“Now, up! For Freedom’s sake!” 
I spring to take her part: 
“Fool!” cries a voice. I start. 

In anguish I awake. 


Within, where they pray, all is cleanly and bright, 
The cantor sings sweetly, they list with delight. 
But why in a dream stands the tall chandelier, 

As dim as the candles that gleam round a bier? 

The candles belonged to the woman, you know, 
Who died in the street but a short time ago. 

The rich and the pious have "brought them tonight, 
For mother and child they have set them alight. 
The rich and the pious their duty have done: 

Her tapers are lighted who died all alone. 

The rich and the pious are nobly behaved: 

A body—what matters? 


But souls must be saved! 


PEN AND 
SHEARS 


M* tailor’s shears I scorned then; 
I strove for something higher: 

‘Te edit news—live by the pen— 

The pen that shall not tire! 


The pen, that was my humble slave, 
Has now enslaved its master; 

And fast as flows its Midas-wave, 
My rebel tears flow faster. 


The world I clad once, tailor-hired, 
Whilst I in tatters quakéd, 

Today, you see me well attired 
Who lets the world go naked. 


What human soul, howe’er oppressed, 
Can feel my chained soul’s yearning! 
A monster woe lies in my breast, 

In voiceless anguish burning. 


Oh, swing ajar the shop door, do! 

Ill bear as ne’er I bore it. 

My blood! You sweatshop leeches. 
you! 

Now less I’ll blame you for it. 


I'll stitch as ne’er in former years! 
I'll drive the mad wheel faster! 
Slave will I be but to the shears. 
The pen shall know its master ! 


PVE OFTEN LAUGHED 


I've often laughed and oftener still have wept, 
A sighing always through my laughter crept, 
Tears were not far away— 

What is there to say? 


I’ve spoken much and oftener held my tongue, 
For still the most was neither said nor sung. 
Could I but tell it so— 

What is there to know? 


I’ve hated much and loved, oh, so much more! 
Fierce contrasts at my very heart strings tore. . 
I tried to fight them—well— 

What is there to tell? 


‘oems by Morris Rosenfeld 


THE PALE OPERATOR 


With terror you’d look in his face; 


For he, since the first day I saw him, 
Has sat there and sewed in his place. 


‘Years pass in procession unending, 
_ And ever the pale one is seen, 

As over his work he sits bending, 
And fights with the soulless machine. 


I feel, as I gaze at each feature, 
_Perspiring, and grimy and wan, 


It is not the strength of the creature,— 


The will only urges him on. 


And ever the sweat-drops are flowing, 


They fall o’er his thin cheek in streams, 


They water the stuff he is sewing, 
And soak themselves into the seams. 


How long shall the wheel yet, I pray you, 


_ Be chased by the pale artisan? 


_ And what shall the ending be, say you? 


_ Resolve the dark riddle who can! 


I know that it cannot be reckoned,— 


But one thing the future will show: 


Will sit in his place there and sew. 


FROM DAWN TO: DAWN 


: I BEND o’er the wheel at my sewing; © 
{ I’m spent; and I’m hungry for rest; 


No curse on the master bestowing, 
No hell-fires within me are glowing, 
_ Tho’ pain flares its fires in my breast. 


I mar the new cloth with my weeping, 


_ And struggle to hold back the tears. 
A fever comes over me, sweeping 
_ My veins; and all through me goes 


[creeping] 


A host of black terrors and fears. 


The wounds of the old years ache newly; 


The gloom of the shop hems me in; 
But six o’clock signals come duly: 
©, freedom seems mine again, truly, 

_Unhindered I haste from the din. 


Now home again, ailing and shaking, 


_ With tears that are blinding my eyes, 


With bones that are creaking and 


[breaking, | 


- Unjoyful of rest—merely taking 
_ A seat; hoping never to rise. 


s 
_ I gaze round me: none for a greeting! 
7 5 

By Life for the moment unpressed, 


& 


. 
My child mumbles close to her breast. 
7 


I look on them, weeping in sorrow, 


_ When finds me no longer the morrow 


al F but with my pen I could draw him, 
. 


_ When this man has vanished, a second 


My poor wife lies sleeping—and beating 
A lip-tune in dream false and fleeting, 


And think: “When the Reaper has come— 


> 
’ 


’ 


i, 


What aid then? From whom will they 
s [borrow] 
The crust of dry bread and the home? 


_ What harbors that morrow,” I wonder, 


“Por them when the breadwinner’s gone? 
:. 


When sudden and swift as the thunder 
The bread-bond is broken asunder, 


_And friend .in the world there is none?” 
rt 


A numbness my brain is o’ertaking 
To sleep for a moment I drop: 
Then start! In the east light is 
i [breaking !] 
drag myself, ailing and aching, 
ain to the gloom of the shop. 


A TREE IN THE GHETTO 


HERE stands in the leafless Ghetto 
One spare-leaved, ancient tree; 
Above the Ghetto noises 
It moans eternally. 


In wonderment it muses, 
And murmurs with a sigh: 
“Alas! how God-forsaken 
And desolate am I! 


“Alas, the stony alleys, 

And noises loud and bold! 
Where are ye, birds of summer ? 
Where are ye, woods of old? 


“And where, ye breezes balmy 
That wandered vagrant here? 
And where, oh, sweep of heavens 
So deep and blue and clear? 


“Where are ye, mighty giants? 
Ye come not riding by ° 

Upon your fiery horses, 
A-whistling merrily. 


“Of other days my dreaming, 
Of other days, ah, me! 

When sturdy hero-races 
Lived wild and glad and free! 


“The old sun shone, how brightly ! 
The old lark sang, what song! 
O’er earth Desire and Gladness 
Reigned happily and long. 


“But see! what are these ant-hills? 
These ants that creep and crawl? 
Bereft of man and nature, 
My life is stripped of all! 


“And I, an ancient orphan, 
What do I here alone? 

My friends have all departed, 
My youth and glory gone, 


“Oh, tear me, root and branches ! 
No longer let me be 

A living head-stone, brooding 
O’er the grave of liberty.” 


SSS 
s a \ 


THE PALE OPERATOR 
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FOR HIRE 


ORK with might 

and main, 
Or with hand and heart, 
Work with soul and brain, 
Or with holy art, 
Thread, or genius’ fire— 
Make a vest, or verse— 
If ’tis done for hire, 
It is done the worse. 


WHITHER ? 
To a Young Girl 


SAY whither, whither, pretty one? 
The hour is young at present ! 

How hushed is all the world around! 

Ere dawn the streets hold not a sound. 

O, whither, whither do you run? 

Sleep at this hour is pleasant. 

The flowers are dreaming, dewy-wet; 

The bird-nests they are silent yet. 

Where to, before the rising sun 

The world her light is giving? 


“To earn a living.” 


O, whither, whither, pretty child, 

So late at night a-strolling? 

Alone, with darkness round you curled? 
All rests! and sleeping is the world. 
Where drives you now the wind so wild? 
The midnight bells are tolling! oe, 
Day hath not warmed you with her light; 


What aid can’st hope then from the night? 
Oh whither, child, 


Night’s deaf and blind! 
Light-minded fancies weaving? 


” 


“To earn a living. 


CHANUKAH THOUGHTS 


Not always as you see us now, 
Have we been used to weep and sigh, 

We too have grasped the sword, | trow, 

And seen astonished foemen fly! 


We too have rushed into the fray, 

For our belief the battle braved, 

And through the spears have fought our 
[way, ] 

And high the flag of vict’ry waved. 


But generations go and come, 

And suns arise and set in tears, 

And we are weakened now and dumb, 
Foregone the might of ancient years. 


In exile where the wicked reign, 
Our courage and our pride expired, 
But e’en today each throbbing vein 
With Asmonean blood is fired. 


Tho’ cruel hands with mighty flail 
Have threshed us, yet we have not 
blenched, 

That fire is burning, still unquenched. 


Our fall is great, our fall is real, 
(You need but look on us to tell!) 
Yet in us lives the old Ideal 

Which all the nations shall not quell. 


WIDOWS’ FAMILIES 


Pensioned and Otherwise 
By Wiliam H. Matthews 


DIRECTOR, DEPARTMENT OF FAMILY WELFARE, NEW YORK ASSOCIATION FOR IMPROVING THE CONDITION OF THE POOR 


E have not been engaged in 
relief work for these many 
years without learning that 


much is needed in the lives 
of our people other than mere material 
relief; that people do not always need 
what they most want, nor want what 
they most need. Yet we have also 
learned that, where the income of a 
family is below a certain point, the fam- 
ily must of necessity deteriorate by rea- 
son of insufficiency of food, lack of 
clothing, improper and unfit housing; 
that the lack of these elementary yet 
necessary things will of itself mean 
dwarfed, stunted, inefficient lives. Food, 
clothing and shelter are for the poor, 
as they are for the more prosperous, 
essential preliminaries to a humanized 
life, necessary for the mere maintenance 
of the functions of the body in normal 
state. Any adequate program of treat- 
ment of widows and their children must 
give assurance that at least this “indis- 
pensable minimum” shall be made pos- 
sible to each and all alike. 

We cannot reasonably hope for. any 
upward trend in families we would help; 
we cannot hope for results by way of 
stronger, more resolute bodies and 
minds which shall in the children’s later 
years mean a larger initiative, efficiency 
and productiveness, unless we remove 
from their lives today that constant 
crushing anxiety that not only deadens 
hope and aspiration in the mother’s life, 
but also gradually lays its withering, 
paralyzing hand on the lives of the chil- 
dren, creating a downward pressure on 
life instead of an upward energy, sap- 
ping and undermining the vigor and 
hope of every member of the family. 

Qualities of courage, faith, hope and 
thrift are not, generally speaking, bred 
and nurtured in families where con- 
tinued poverty of life makes it impos- 
sible for them to look upon today as the 
threshold of a better tomorrow. 

In some cases the weekly income of a 
family must of necessity be supplied en- 
tirely by the relief organization in 
charge; in others, the organization needs 
only to supplement the earnings of an 
older child, or in some instances, those of 
the mother herself; again, there may be 
friends or relatives able and willing to 
assist in part. Be that as it may, the 
plan made for the family must bring to 

*From a report just issued by the Asso- 


ciation for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor, New York city. 
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I. The 


Indispensable 


Minimum 


the mother the assurance of a definite 
weekly income, determined by an accur- 
ate analysis of the conditions and needs 
of the family and surely sufficient to 
supply the normal demands of family 
life. Any assistance given must be of 
sufficient amount so that the mother will 
not be required to work under conditions 
which mean the breaking of health and 
strength or the neglect of her children. 

Idle it is to deny that a considerable 
number of people have become convinced 
that private relief has failed in its ef- 
forts to deal adequately with all families 
that find themselves threatened with or 
already suffering from such conditions 
of life, particularly in those homes where 
distress has crowded and crushed its 
way by reason of the sickness and death 
of the main breadwinner of the family. 
Evidence of such decision is seen in the 
various acts of legislation that have al- 
ready been passed in many states, hay- 
ing for their purpose the alleviating and 
removing of such distress through funds 
to be gathered and administered by city, 
county, or state, as also in the appoint- 
ment of commissions in other cities and 
states for the purpose of studying pres- 
ent conditions with a view of recom- 
mending like legislation. 


The Pension Policy 


As to the wisdom and justice of ade- 
quately caring for women and children 
who find themselves in or near poverty 
by reason of the death of the head of 
the family, we may assume there is no 
difference of opinion. For some years 
several of the better equipped private 
relief societies have been following 
that policy with at least a few of 
their families, increasing the number 
each year as their funds permitted. The 
New York Association for Improving 
the Condition of the Poor has been one 
of these. In records ten years old one 
may read of instances where regular 
weekly allowances were being made to 
mothers to the end that they and their 
children might remain together and that 
they might not feel the necessity of 


working beyond their strength for the 
maintenance of their homes. Yet it was 
not until 1912 that the association en- 
tered upon this “pension policy” on any 
large scale. 


We need not waste time here in | 


discussing the correctness of the term. 
No vital distinction can be drawn be- 
tween sums paid in this way and those 
paid in ordinary relief. Pensions differ 
in that they are expected to be adequate 
to meet all the necessities of family life, 
are paid regularly, are assured to the 
mother for a definite period of time, 
thus relieving her from worry and en- 
abling her to adjust her expenses to her 
income. It is doubtful whether widows’ 
pensions can be dissociated from the 
idea of relief. In fact, does any pro- 
gram having for its purpose the relief 
of the afflicted, the caring for the aged, 
the succoring of the widowed and 
fatherless, give any promise of such dis- 
sociation unless it be a comprehensive 
plan of social insurance to which all 
shall make contribution? 

But the name is not so important as 
the method of administration, the spirit 
in which the pensions are given and 
received. It will always be a fair ques- 
tion as to whether it is relief itself or 
the methods by which it is adminis- 
tered that encourage dependency and 
create pauperism. There is always the 
danger that in our dread of making 
people dependent we shall cease to do 
good for fear of doing harm. 

But there are in this city, as in others, 
thousands of men and women who have 
received and are now receiving years of 
education in preparatory schools, col- 
leges and post-graduate schools by aid 
of scholarships and money grants. They 
are given these funds in the hope and 
belief that they will some day make re- 
turn to the community in the way of use- 
ful, helpful lives. The assumption is 
that they will. 7 

In precisely the same spirit should we 
supply in adequate measure an income 
to the families under discussion that 
shall give opportunity for education, 
health and all desirable development to 
these boys and girls until they at least 
arrive at working age, believing that such 
investment will be returned in the way 
of healthy, vigorous, red-blooded work- 
ers, that it is an insurance against 


under-vitalized, stunted, inefficient bod- 


ies, against breakage and wastage of 
future citizenship, against an increase 
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| Widows’ Families 
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|in that part of our fitvenile population 
that ever keeps busy the machinery of 
|juvenile ‘courts, truancy schools, re- 
formatories and other like institutions. 
Administered in this spirit it will 
|make little difference whether we call 
them “pensions,” “mothers’ allowances,” 
|“compensations to mothers,” or by some 
_other more pleasing name. Until the in- 
“come needed for the maintenance and 
‘enforcement of a fair standard of life 
is assured there can be no foundation 
|upon which the visitor from the relief 
Organization, the nurse, the dietitian, 
/can work. 
With this hope and belief the New 
York Association for Improving the 
Condition of the Poor is adding to its 


I 


SEVEN nationalities are represented 
| in the mothers of this group. Ire- 
land was the birthplace of 14, the United 

States and Italy of 12 each, England of 

2, Russia, Sweden and Switzerland, each, 

of one. With one exception, all have 

been residents of the United States for 

‘ten years or longer. In practically 

every instance residence has been in 

New York city. These facts, however, 

have not determined the granting of a 

pension. 

The average age of these women at 
their husbands’ death was 37 years, 6 
months. 

Eight mothers of this group spend 
part of their time at work outside their 
homes. We have deemed it wise for 
mothers to engage in work away from 

_ home only to a small extent, believing 
that the care of home and children called 
for their whole time and strength. The 

total hours of those who thus work are 

172 per week-and the total wages per 

week, $30.50. The occupations are wash- 

ing and cleaning in four cases; of the 
other four, one is an office attendant, 
one is in a mfillinery store, one is a wait- 
ress, and one helps at a milk station. 

In each of these instances proper pro- 

vision has been made for watchful care 


of the children by relatives or friends 


while the mother is away. 

It is sometimes said that these moth> 
ers should be expected to work where 
home demands are not urgent and where 
the age of the children is not such as to 
require considerable oversight, to which 


we are inclined to reply that it is the 


presence of children in the home that 
makes home demands urgent and that all 
children require oversight, irrespective 
of their age. In making decisions as 
to whether the mother might safely 
spend some time in gainful occupa- 
tion away from home, we have striven 


to keep clearly in our mind as well 


_ as in the mother’s, that her first duty 


lay in the proper rearing of her children. 
By working at home 10 mothers are 
able to supplement their income. Three 


q 


pension list each month as many widows’ 
families as its funds make possible. 50 
pensions have been granted since De- 
cember, 1912.*°. Of these, 7 have been 
discontinued, 3 by reason of the moth- 
ers remarriage, 3 because increase in 
age and earning ability of children made 
the family self-supporting; and 1 be- 
cause of conclusive evidence of the 
mother’s immorality. 43 families remain 
on the association’s pension list. It must 


not be concluded that these constitute all 
of the widows’ families receiving some 
definite allowance each week in the way 
of money or relief in kind. Of these we 


II. The 
Pensioned 


Group 


do plain sewing, 3 wash, 2 finish cloth- 
ing, one embroiders, and one is a mil- 


liner, Their total wages per week 
amount to $33.75. Seven other women 
are janitresses, and receive free rent. 
That economic breakdown comes in 
many of these families before widow- 
hood, where the long sickness of the 
father has made necessary an appeal to 
relief-giving agencies, is a fact well 
known to social workers. In the case 
of these 43 families, 19 had received no 
charitable assistance so far as we could 
ascertain, previous to the time of widow- 


hood; 9 had applied for assistance for a 
‘short period (6 months or less) before 


the husband’s death, the loss of his 
wages through sickness having thrown 
the family below the level of self-sup- 
port; the remaining 15 appear on our 
own records or those of other relief 
agencies as having sought assistance in 
previous emergencies ranging in periods 
from one to several years. In nearly all 
cases where the economic breakdown of 
the family had become serious before 
the death of the father, we find that 
tuberculosis was the sickness and the 
cause of death. Twenty-two of the 43 
fathers died of tuberculosis. 


Efforts to Restore Health 


Most persistent and painstaking have 
been the efforts of visitors and nurses 
to restore the broken health of the moth- 
ers whose minds and bodies bore the 
traces of stress and strain during the 
protracted illness of the father. Preju- 
dice of some of the women against pub- 
lic health agencies, lamentable failure at 
times to realize the need of continued 
hospital treatment,—these had to be pa- 
tiently, kindly softened and _ over- 
come. Not all these mothers are today 
in good health. Educational nurses 


*Since this article was prepared, the A. I. 
C. P. has granted twelve more pensions. 


will speak later. It does mean that in 
these 43 pensioned families, the associa- 
tion is supplementing or providing in 
full an income adequate to provide the 
necessities of life and to make possible 
a fairly high standard of home and 
child care, and that the work being done 
by the mother outside of her house- 
hold duties is, neither in kind nor 
amount, endangering her health or caus- 
ing her to neglect her children.’ 

As briefly as possible, and in so far 
as they lend themselves to statistical 
tabulation, let us set down some of the 
more salient facts pertaining to these 43 
families and picture as accurately as we 
can the results achieved by this experi- 
ment. 


must continue to visit many of the homes 
for some time yet. But trampings back 
and forth to dispensaries, clinics and 
hospitals are growing less, and treat- 
ment is being watched and followed by 
the association’s nurses. 

The opinions of doctors, nurses and 
visitors who have been responsible for 
the treatment of mothers in this group, 
show the health condition to be as fol- 
lows: e 


General health 200d As)st. cane bs ee efele 25 
Under attention of tuberculosis clinics 9 


Be rOnCHIbI Sesh asiaic wiotste one eieen ols ateiersre erase 1 
Extreme nervousness .... 2 
PPUPUGPOR) volt cis. sxs cis) terwietene 2 
Occasional rheumatism ............ 3 
WaTiCOSeU VIG). sciate eleieiataisielcieiarelsieie <jsce 1 

43 


There are 191 children in all the 43 
families, averaging 4.4 per family. The 
largest family has 8; the smallest, 2. 
Seventeen are boys over 14; 8 girls 
over 14. The others are under 14 years. 
Of the 17 boys over 14 years, 8 are at 
work at the following occupations and 
weekly wages: 


WA OUOT Val ie cc eieieiacel atiereisasts cates) tye tes $7.00 
Window ‘dresser. ci. wales se seats as 6.00 
RISTANGUDON toma wehtaes «oats k's 6.00 
PHAGECDGS. “sis cronaihe sabe ate id boi Meteiee 5.00 
BES DON wets etaivie inl stele inies! s = slere/s.5:« 5.00 
IVICSRONRE? Lia letde Aclcidie! stares elacnmete © 4.50 
MIGSSCHPEL tat oi. cisiy wv ohale moiave eo ' eleisie.« 4.00 
Lithographer’s apprentice ......... 3.00 


Of the 8 girls over 14, 3 are at work: 
1 in a factory at $5 per week, 1 in an 
office at $5 and the third as a clerk in 
a store at $4 per week. The largest 
number of children working in 1 family 
is 2. In 33 of the families no children 
are at work. In several instances the 
pension plan has included the securing 
of a scholarship for some one of the 
children in the family. Much effort has 
been made to guide the children in their 
choice of an occupation that should give 
promise of a steady development of 
ability and consequent earning power. 

*It should be said also that our associa- 
tion is giving like care to several families 
other than those of widows, where the 
father is totally incapacitated for work by 
reason of illness (usually advanced tuber- 
culosis) or insanity. These will not be dis- 
cussed in this paper. 


| 


An examination of the school records 
of the children not at work shows regu- 
lar attendance in each case. 

Fifteen children are in institutions. 
Five are committed temporarily because 
of the mother’s health; 5 are in hos- 
pitals for treatment of tuberculosis; 5 
(boys) are in correctional institutions. 
As the waywardness of these 5 boys 
developed before the association made 
it possible for the mothers to remain at 
home, it is a fair question whether 
earlier action might not have prevented 
the necessity of commitment. 

In emphasizing, as many relief so- 
cieties do today, the fact that no chil- 
dren are now being committed to in- 
stitutions by reason of poverty alone, 
we must be sure that the mothers of 
such children are not being required to 
toil beyond their strength to supply an 
income necessary to their family’s main- 
tenance; that the lives of mother and 
children are not being impoverished by 
the business of making a livelihood. 


Medical Care 


The health of the children in all but 
4 of the 43 families needed medical and 
nursing attention when they came under 
our Care. 

Today the opinion of doctors and 
nurses is that in 26 of the 43 families 
the children are all in good health. In 
the other 17 families: 


9 children must be closely watched and 
treated for possible development of tuber- 
culosis. 

4 are affected with slight heart trouble. 

2 are suffering from infantile paralysis. 

2 are afflicted with trachoma. 

% are crippled. 

1 is mentally deficient. 

From three of the families in which 
all of the children are now reported as 
in good health, children have, at our 
nurses’ direction, spent periods at Otis- 
ville or at preventoria and are now at 
home well. 

The combined total weekly income of 
the 43 families betore the illness of 
the father was $653.45, an average per 
family of $15.19. The range of weekly 
wages of the men is shown in the fol- 
lowing table: 


Number earning $8 to $10 per week.. 5 

: es Pe STONES ee ars 3 
“ “ $79 “ g1E « Cee ip 

“ “814 © 81g «& i ee 

ORV STR STE One ae ewe 

ge # $18 per’ week or over. 10 

43 
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Mother and 6 children, oldest 13 years of age, youngest 2 years; 1 boy 


in sanatorium, 
FAMILY BUDGET 
MONTHLY INCOME 


Woman earns 
Children earn 
Lodger 
Church—gives occasional aid in 
clothing. 
Other societies 
ee oe, OP Pensinn 4 242 laters $57.00 


Where the A. I. C. P. supplies the entire income 


MONTHLY 


Lunches 
Dues 
Insurance 
Sundries 


These figures represent the men at full 
working capacity and not when illness 
had incapacitated them for regular work. 
It is well known that at such times the 
wife often supplements the income by 
going out to work. But even such com- 
bined effort often fails to keep the 
family income to the point attained 
when the husband was in full health. 


Today, the combined total weekly in- 
come of the 43 families is $570.61, an 
average per family of $13.27. This in- 
come is obtained from the following 
Sources: 
$111.00, 19%, is earned by the mothers in- 
cluding the free rent of jani- 
tress service in 7 families and 
money received from 12 board- 
ers or lodgers in 9 families 
(9 of the 12 lodgers being re- 
latives). 
is earned by 
— working age. 
ln 3%, is given by church and chureh 
societies. 
is given by other agencies in- 
terested in families. 

1%, is given by relatives. 

364.11, 65%, is supplied in weekly pay- 
: ments by) the oA. VIS Ci Be 

(The largest pension is $14.25 

a week toa mother with six 

children; the smallest, $2.50; 

average $34.00 per month.) 


the children-—of 


$570.61, 100% 

As a method of pensioning, the gen- 
eral rule of the association is not to 
pension definitely until a family has 
been known to the Family Welfare De- 
partment for a period of 6 months. As- 
sistance is given in other ways, however, 
during the interim. The pension de- 
cision having been reached, a budget 
is made of the family needs,—food ex- 
pense planned by a trained dietitian, and 
other needs, such as rent, clothing, etc., 
usually determined by the visitor in con- 
sultation with the mother. The other 
sources of income are ascertained, effort 
being made to secure co-operation from 
relatives, churches or other agencies in- 
terested in the family. The -difference 
between such combined sources of in- 
come and the need of the family is then 
supplied by the association. The pension 
amount is always paid in weekly instal- 
ments, a visit being made to the home 
for.such purpose. 

The standard or diet required for 
normal conditions as 
Atwater demands an allowance for sea- 
son, age, sex, growth and occupation. 
This requirement has been studied by 
our dietitians also in relation to home 


TWO OF THE ASSOCIATION'S BUDGET FORMS 
Where the A. I. CO. P. supplements the income 


Mother and § children, oldest 16 years, youngest 6 years. 
FAMILY BUDGET 


MonTitty INCOME 


EXPENDITURES Woman earns 


Boy earns 
is 


Relatives 
Otner societies 
coe te meek, 45 2. 


determined by 


(and elothizyg occasionally) 


Pension... 
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conditions, experience of other worker 
and the changing cost of living. 

Atwater uses the working man as his 
unit in fixing the necessary amount of 
food. The association, following his 
lead, adopts the working man as its 
unit of cost, as do many other workers 
in similar fields. 

The allowance for food according to 
the dietitian’s schedule, is $0.27 for 
the man, $0.26 for the mother and each 
child over 14, $0.08 for the children 
under two years. Where tuberculosis — 
or other pathological conditions exist, 1 
the necessity of increased feeding is 
usually made by an increased allow- 
ance. But this is, we believe, the low- 
est sum_at which a theoretically ade- 
quate diet may be fixed. 

Dietaries are made practically ade- 
quate by the ability of the dietitian in 
adapting them to the conditions of each 
family, through practical instruction 
given the women in their homes con-_ 
cerning the care and cooking of food, 
and in the prevention of waste. 


Allowances 


The question of rent is usually one 
of facing actual conditions. When the 
visitor reports that the family is in 
fairly satisfactory quarters, the rent is 
taken as it stands. Otherwise the bud- 
get provides for any additional rent in- 
volved in moving the family to better 
quarters. 

Experience fixes the items of fuel and 
light at $2 per month for summer, $3 
for autumn and $4 to $5 for winter. 

The allowance made for clothing is 
$2 per month for older members of a 
family, with a decreasing proportion for — 
the others. 

In sundries there is the same difficulty 
as in clothing—a lack of standards. 
The size of the family and individuality 
of each member must be considered. An 
allowance of from $2 to $3 per month 
is now made as the “irreducible mini- — 
mum.” 

Although inclined to discourage the 
insuring of children under our present 
expensive methods of industrial insur- 
ance, the association generally continues 
to pay iusurance already taken out in 
these families, because no satisfactory 
substitrite has yet been provided.. This 


MontrHLy EXPENDITURES 
$15.50 
44.64 


2229 


Clothing 
Carfare (to work 
Lunches 
mes od. 
Insurance 
Sundries 


- 
~ 


, $82. 


Widows’ Families 


I. 


“IT am very thankful for what has 
been done for my family and myself in 
e keeping our Home _ together. I tried 
after my Husband died to go to work 
every day and make a living for us which 
I found was very hard to do and at 
same time try to take care of my Home 
and Children. My health broke down. I 
was unable to work. Then the awful 
thought came before me of having to 
break up our home and put my Children 
in an Institution. Miss who at 
that time was my visitor made plans 
for me that made me feel very happy 
both for my Children’s sake and my own. 
My boys are not strong boys and need a 
mother’s care what they cannot give 
them in an institution. I hope I will 
live to see the time my boys will be 
able to thank you and show their appre- 
ciation of the good that has been done 
for us, In keeping our little Home to- 
gether. 


Yours Very Sincerely,” 


II. 


“T read your letter over and over for 
it gave me such a pleasure to think of 
someone thinking of our welfare in your 
standing. We are all well and happy 
and living nicely for ones of our mean’s, 
my children has grown so lately and 
does many a little thing for me. I am 
very proud of them but every mother 
feels the same towards her children. 
I would have no home but for you, its 
you & all of you have kept me. The 
visitor’s I cannot find words for them 
for my gratitude towards them not only 
what they gave me but gave me such an 
idea to live they have helped me in 
every ways it always made me feel good 
when they came to see me the taught 
me lots of things that I would never 
know of I wonder many and many a 
time if ever I will be able to show my 
appreciation towards them I speak to 
my children many a time about them 
I hope my little girl will be something 
like them some day, 


Yours Most Respectfully,’ 


cee 


Do Widows’ Pensions Pay? ‘Three Answers 


iil. 


“IT am proud to think that you are 
taking great interest, in my Dear Chil 
dren & myself. Your Assistance of 10$ 
weekly has certenaly made an improve- 
ment with us every way, for we have 
plenty to eat and lots of milk to drink, 
and clothing for children, their appetite 
is increasing are fat and_ stronger, 
health is better. I have not the drag 
as I had nor worry, as I have more 
time for home what I did not have to 
attend to their clothing and mending 
keep them clean also the home I have 
it cosey and comfortable & we are all 
well and happy at present, I think if 
you had not come to my assistance I 
would have been in my grave by this 
and I think if other mothers goes by 
your instructions they also will find im- 
provement in their homes as I have 
done and I thank Miss and Miss 
for instructing me-how to cook and 
lay my money out. 


I remain yours Sincerely,” 


is one of the problems of relief concern- 
ing which there is much difference of 
opinion. 

Ability to spend a stated income wise- 
ly is not uniform among these mothers 
to any greater degree, perhaps, than 
among other circles. Some will plan 
wisely, buy advantageously, cook well; 
others will not. Malnutrition resulting 
from too frequent buying from a delica- 
tessen store or push-cart or from poor 
cooking, may be quite as evil in its re- 
sults as that which comes from under- 
feeding. 

Ignorance, it may be, which gives 
a sufficient quantity of food but not 
of the kind which has body-building and 
health-keeping value; love, it may be, 
yet love without knowledge, that feeds 
children on buns, pickles and coffee; 
carelessness sometimes, which allows 
dirt to accumulate and food to become 
unfit for use. Again, it is quite con- 
ceivable that some mothers might be 
tempted to cut down the amount allowed 
for food for the sake of spending more 
on dress or amusements. To guard 
against these possible situations, the 
dietitian often visits the home to make 
suggestions as to buying, to give de- 
tailed lessons in cooking if desired. 
Sewing teachers are also used to give 
instruction to the mothers and _ to 
older girls of the families. The ob- 
ject of all this personal work whe- 
ther it be done by relief visitor, nurse 
or dietitian, is the building up of self- 
reliance, creating stability in the family 
life, giving people knowledge that shall 
bring with it power and responsibility 


for planning and 
lives. 

Finally, before leaving this question 
of the budget, we wish to emphasize 
that in every case the personal factor 
must be more or less considered. 

Some families found it possible be- 
fore the father’s death to live on a 
slightly smaller expenditure than that 
which we estimated. Whether the re- 
sult meant under-feeding in that family, 
can be determined only by exact knowl- 
edge of physical conditions. This knowl- 
edge would also determine the advis- 
ability of increasing the relief in such 
families. On the other hand, some 
families, accustomed to a slightly larger 
income, ‘could make the readjustment 
only after they had received much 
education. The allowance made for 
meeting a deficit of income in such 
families must be based upon the most 
complete and accurate data possible. 


shaping their own 


Results 


In answering the question, “What re- 
sults show in families where the pro- 
gram just outlined has been followed?” 
we have depended not only on a study of 
case records, valuable as these are; we 
have drawn our conviction as to the 
progress which these families have 
made, the promise and hope resident in 
them, from more vital sources. We of- 


fer the careful conclusions of visitors . 


who have been dealing at first hand with 
all these people, who in daily contact 
have come to know every member of 
every family, who by friendliness and 
companionship have won their way into 


the lives of “their people”; from nurses 
who have toiled unsparingly to restore 
health and courage to mothers and to 
secure disease-resisting bodies for little 
children; and from dietitians who have 
instructed the mothers in buying, caring 
for and preparing food. 

The conviction of these experienced 
workers is that there has been a decided 
and practical trend upward, that these 
families have made progress—physical, 
mental and moral; that money invested 
in them is returning interest in lives 
made stronger, ambition kindled, cour- 
age renewed, outlook broadened; that 
this adequate relief, plus personal inter- 
est and ministration, means to the chil- 
dren an opportunity they are not failing 
to improve,—the opportunity to grow 
into healthy, honest, capable manhood, 
and into gentle, intelligent, healthy, 
homemaking womanhood. 

There is yet a third source of re- 
liable information about the results of 
our pension policy. From the mothers 
themselves there come to us almost 
daily messages and letters telling us 
what this help and friendship has meant 
to them and to their children—stories 
of the resurrection of hope, courage and 
joy of living in lives once bare and 
monotonous from constant anxiety, 
hardship and struggle; stories that tell 
of families released from a deadening 
poverty of life and environment and 
given at least a fair chance to throw off 
the shackles and to fight their way out 
of the blight into the light. From our 
mail of the last few days we take the 
messages given at the top of this page. 
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But there is another picture. 

On February 1, 1914, the associa- 
tion had under its care 659 widows. Of 
this number 185 were childless and many 
aged; they are not included in this study. 
Of the remaining 474, 43 are—as just 
shown—pensioned. What of the re- 
maining 431? 

In the personnel of this group 17 na- 
tionalities are represented—chiefly Italy, 
Germany, Ireland and the United States. 
Their average age at the husband’s 
death was 35. In occupation and wages 
there is but little variation—office clean- 
ing, washing for the majority, laundry 
work for those physically hardy. Many 
of the women who follow these more 
strenuous and regular occupations lose 
their positions periodically because of 
sickness or home cares. 

A few other women meet all or part 
of their rent by janitress service. In 
all, 192, or 44%, work away from home. 
It will be recalled that of the 43 pen- 
sioned mothers, only 7, or 17%, worked 
away from home. 

In'this group are 1,572 children, an 
average of 3.6 per family. Of these 200 
are girls over 14; 194 boys over 14. The 
tendency is to get these children to 
work as soon as school grade permits. 
This is not because parents and visitors 
are indifferent to education, but because 
the children must supplement the family 
income as early as possible. Of the 
boys over 15 years, 131 earn an average 
of $5.68 each per week. Of the girls 
over 14, 106 earn an average of $5-$8 
each per week. 

Twenty-four children from 20 fami- 
lies are in reformatory institutions be- 
cause of truancy and waywardness. The 
explanation of this given by our visitors 
is “inability of the mothers to control 
their children.” 

Medical and nursing service has been 
given to children of 347 families. 
Twenty children are at present in in- 
stitutions for restoring health. Our ex- 
perience with children of the pensioned 
group leads us to believe that in the 
large number of cases the lesser ail- 
- ments that keep these mothers in at- 
tendance upon clinics and dispensaries 
are traceable to insufficiency and uncer- 
tainty of income. 

Many of the families are living in 
more or less congested quarters and un- 


E are not ready to say that all of 

these families should be so treated 
at once. Many of them, we believe, 
should. We are well aware that adequacy 
of treatment cannot be wholly measured 
in figures of dollars and cents; that suf- 
ficiency of income in one family may 
simply mean that the mother or the 
children are working when they should 
be at home or in school: or again, that 


TU. S8he 


Non-Pensioned 


Group 


der conditions that smack not of clean- 
liness of living. Lack of better accom- 
modations at a reasonable price in the 
neighborhood where they prefer to live 
by reason of strong local ties, as also 
from the natural desire to be near their 
work that both time and carfare may 
be saved in going back and forth—this 
makes improvement in this respect most 
difficult. Further, janitress service, 
,which means free rent, is for many of 
these women the surest source of in- 
come; but apartments given for that 
purpose are often in the least desirable 
part of the building. 34 of the 431 fam- 
ilies are fortunate enough to have bath- 
rooms in their dwellings; 327 have ac- 
cess only to hall toilets. The average 
rent paid per family is approximately 


$12. 
Family Earnings © 


The average weekly income per fam- 
ily in this group was, before the father’s 
illness, $14.16. Some men earned only 
$6 a week or less; some earned $18 and 
over, but the low wages of the majority 
may well be given as one reason why 
the families became more or less de- 
pendent, for insufficient income. means 
insufficient food, shelter and clothing, 
and hence exposure to the diseases that 
prey on under-fed, poorly clothed, and 
badly housed people. Of these diseases, 
tuberculosis took the lives of 173 (40%) 
of the fathers; pneumonia, 44 (10%); 
heart-disease, 34 (8%); industrial ac- 


cidents, 23 (5%); Bright’s disease, 
22 (5%). Long illness of the fath- 
er meant in many cases not only 


stress and strain and the down-dragging 
pull of poverty before his death, but 
also using up of savings that in a few 
cases had been accumulated. As a 


result, the mother passed into widow- 
hood and the children into half orphan- 
hood with bodies under-vitalized, energy 


EV is Gar 
Program for the 


Future 


insufficiency of income may mean that 
some individuals in the family are not 
doing all that they should. Again, it 
may well be that some few of these 
homes are of a character that would 
make any effort unwise to keep them 
intact. Poor as institutions may be as 


sapped and mind and hearts at low ebb. 


That disease found progress easier in 


some instances by reason of intemper- 
ate habits is true. A drink at morning, 
noon and night seemed the easy and 
quick way to cut fatigue and give stim- 
ulus for the day’s work. But the story 
of many of these men show them fight- 
ing on bravely to the last until tired, 
diseased bodies refused longer to be 
coerced; the mother meanwhile supple- 
menting by her work the lessened in- 
come, and the relief agencies stepping 
in when the family fell at last below the 
self-sustaining line. 

In many instances some time elapsed 
between the date of the husband’s death 


and that.on which the families applied | 


or were referred to us for assistance. 
The explanation of this is found in the 
fact that insurance had been carried by 
many of the men. But where insurance 
was less than $200, it was consumed at 
once by funeral expenses and debts con- 
tracted during the illness. Death bene- 
fits from lodges, contributions by em- 
ployers and fellow employes were re- 
ceived in some cases. Sick benefits were 
received in only 33 of the entire 431 fam- 
ilies. We cannot discuss here the bear- 


‘ing of these figures on the need for 


some form of social insurance which 
shall meet the contingencies that sick- 
ness brings to the wage-earning part of 
the community. Of the 23 industrial 
accident cases, damages were received 
in 13; 5 suits are still pending. 

A careful study of the monthly bud- 
gets of these 431 families compared with 
those of the 43 pensioned families show- 
ed that the additional amount that would 
be necessary for the 431 families to 
maintain the standard of living set 
for our pensioned families would be 
$6,062.87 per month. In some families 
the income is equal to or in excess of 
the necessary expenditures. In others, 
the income is considerably below the 
amount necessary to maintain the stand- 
ard made possible to the 43 pensioned 
families. és 

So much for a brief review of the 
present circumstances of these 431 fam- 
ilies. The question arises, Should an 
effort be made to treat all our widows’ 
families on the basis on which we treat 
the 43? Should all these families ulti+ 
mately be pensioned? 


substitutes for family life, there is no 
question that they are better than oc- 
casional homes with which we have ac- 
quaintance. 

Yet in making decision as to what 
family shall be accorded aid in the form 
of a pension and what family shall not, 
we must not attempt that impossible 
thing—drawing an arbitrary line be- 
tween a fit and an unfit mother. In 
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Widows’ Families 


a few cases the facts will be palpably sary from time to time. It should deal fallen upon these women and children. 


plain. In many others quite the opposite 
will be true, and any early attempt to 
judge too finely between deserving and 
undeserving, worthy and unworthy, 
promising and unpromising, will tend as 
always, to make the administration of 
such relief unequal, if not degrading. 

Friendship won by continuous ser- 
vice,—that alone can determine merit. 
From the ordeal of the average re- 
lief application office, where they 
must be grouped and counted among 
general applicants for relief, these 
mothers and children may well be spar- 
ed. Self-fault, improvidence and impo- 
sition on their part should not be as- 
sumed. The most precious asset to be 
preserved is independence, self-respect, 
the finer fibre of those subjected to 
stress and strain. We play fast and 
loose with these qualities, especially 
when dealing with children, when by 
any system of relief giving we make it 
necessary for them to appeal constantly 
to individuals or to institutions for aid. 


Uniformity 


Again, it is highly important, in our 

opinion, that similar needs in different 
families should be met with some ap- 
proach to consistency, that there should 
be a degree of uniformity as to methods 
and standards of treatment. Without 
such a controlling principle there is 
bound to come unfair discrimination; a 
- provoking of a sense of injustice; a 
feeling of bitterness and resentment to- 
wards a policy of relief which gives to 
one family what, for no apparent, un- 
derstandable reason, it refuses to an- 
_ other. ‘ 

Certain conditions to be met by those 
desiring aid must, of course, be made; 
but these should be of a nature easily 
understood ‘by all—a statistical state- 
ment establishing beyond question the 
fact of widowhood, the number and 
ages of the children, the resources and 
needs of the family. At the same time 
it must be made plain to the mother 
under what conditions the aid is given 
and what will be required of her to as- 
sure its continuance. 

We believe that a fairly high stand- 
ard of character and home care should 
be expected from the mother; that con- 
tinuous and adequate relief should be 
used as a lever, if necessary, to lift 
and keep families to a reasonable stand- 
ard in such matters as care of health, 
regular attendance upon school, and 
general conduct. But it is utterly un- 
fair to demand these things until we 
have supplied the means that make them 

_ possible, just as unfair as it would be 
for a public school system to demand 
that parents send their children to 
school without providing the school 
buildings to which they might send them. 
4 We do not mean to say that work of 
_ imspection will not, later on, be neces- 


with the health of the children, their 
progress in school, and the general con- 
dition of the home. Women of high 
grade and of rare tact and sympathy 
are required for such work. The deli- 
cate needs of these families cannot be 
met by clumsy, untrained minds and 
hands. Rather do they call for that 
which only people of fine spirit and fine 
mind can give. The influence by which 
the weak are inspired and strengthened 
to overcome temptation, the setting up 
of ideals which shall enlarge the out- 
look on life, the giving which carries 
with it the personal interest and service 
of the giver—this is the charity that 
overcomes poverty. 

It is quite likely that such subsequent 
investigation will show some mistakes 
made. Better that risk than the larger 
one of compelling all to live through a 
period of minute and trying investigation, 
of wearing anxiety, of possible want at a 
time when they are least able to bear it. 
I have no doubt that there will arise 
occasion when there will be need of rigid 
interference with the wishes of the par- 
ent. The safety of the whole commun- 
ity may, at times, plainly require the 
removal to an institution, the placing 
under custodial or probationary care, 
of this or that member of the family dis- 
tinctly unsound or unfit in mind or body. 
A relief program must not only be com- 
prehensive and just; it must also be 
educational and, if necessary, discipli- 
nary. 


Vision and Action 


This then should be our program: 
Nothing less than the treatment of all 
our widows’ families on the same basis 
on which we are treating the 43 which 
we have described. 

Believe as we may and do in the neces- 
sity of accident prevention laws that 
shall protect the living and thus reduce 
the number of widows and dependent 
children; in workmen’s compensation 
and employers’ liability laws so that in- 
dustry shall bear the expense of maim- 
ed, mangled and worn out workers; in 
the working out of a comprehensive 
plan of social insurance that shall make 
adequate provision against all insurable 
risks, such as sickness, death and old 
age—yet we cannot let possible future 
solutions blind our eyes to present con- 
ditions that call for immediate relief, to 
the plain fact that in a large number of 
families today, in spite of all the work 
we and others are doing, the health of 
both mother and children is impaired 
and deterioration rather than rehabili- 
tation is taking place. 

Visions and prophecies of a day when, 
by large preventive social measures, the 
causes of want and destitution shall be 
cut away, must not prevent us from tak- 
ing immediate steps towards remedying 
some of the worst conditions that have 


These but follow our failure in the past 
to check and to prevent the growth of 
adverse social and industrial conditions 
which are in large part responsible for 
the stress, the strain, and the want, that 
now cruelly grip their lives. 


A New Budget 


How much money do the facts which 
this inquiry discloses indicate would be 
necessary for this association to expend 
for the accomplishment of such purpose? 
According to records, it would have re- 
quired an expenditure of approximately 
$6,062.87 more in the month of January 
than was actually expended. For twelve 
months this would mean $72,754.44. It 
would seem, then, that an increase in 
the budget of at least $72,754.44 would 
be needed for material relief for the 
next fiscal year for widows’ families 
alone, and this without taking account 
of any possible increase in the number 
that may come into our care. 

But further, this standard of relief 
which we would apply to widows’ cases 
should also be applied to certain other 
classes of cases, such as families in 
which the breadwinner is totally inca- 
pacitated for work either temporarily or 
permanently by chronic sickness or in- 
sanity. 

Our experience with the many fam- 
ilies in our care in which chronic sick- 
ness in one form or another exists, 
leads us to believe that the necessary 
raising of the standard in this group 
would require an additional annual ex- 
penditure of approximately $20,000.00. 
This, added to the amount necessary for 
widows’ cases, makes a total of $92,- 
754.44, 

Additions to our working staff would 
be necessary for administering this ad- 
ditional relief. Adequate material re- 
lief, however, can be administered at 
no greater cost than can inadequate. 
Material relief represents in part the 
tools with which the visitor or nurse, 
or dietitian, works for the up-building 
and rehabilitation of the family whose 
distress summons her to its side. The 
need of personal service in addition to 
material relief, that we need not again 
emphasize, but they must go together. 
The strength of one will give strength 
to the other. The personal service ren- 
dered by the Good Samaritan to the 
sufferer by the roadside, the money spent 
to restore him to health and efficiency, 
—one was as essential as the other to 
the accomplishment of that end. The 
service, the sympathy, the love which 
has gone into the lives of the women 
and children of the 43 pensioned fam- 
ilies has meant larger accomplishment 
by way of better and stronger lives be- 
cause with it has gone adequate treat- 
ment of material needs. To all of our 
families as they need would we render 
this: combined service. 


MRS. LINTON A. COX 


Friend and supporter of the housing move- 
ment. 


HE family sat and listened to 
my story of the charities con- 
ference and the Commercial 


Club luncheon. They heard the 
climax without flinching—I was to go 
to the Legislature. 

“But how can I manage about leav- 
ing you?” I asked, looking from one to 
the other. 

“Go!” said the family. 
age all right.” 

“I will keep house and see to the 
children,” said my womanly eldest 
daughter who was just out of school. 

“T will come right up and stay,” said 
my mother who had dropped in for a 
little visit. 

Then there was nothing to worry 
about. My mother took intense interest 
in my housing work. How glad she 
was to contribute to it in this way! 

Listening for the knell of the tele- 
phone, to summon me to the committee 
hearing at Indianapolis, I set about my 
preparation for absence, I knew not 
how prolonged. Photographs, reports 
and clothes were packed and ready. 
Then there were the family supplies and 
wardrobe to look after, to see that noth- 
ing lacked. The last thing was to tack 
a type-written card on the wall of the 
nursery, lest some of my many direc- 
tions should be forgotten: 


“We'll man- 


THE CHILDREN’S HEAVY UNDERWEAR 
IS ON THE SECOND SHELF IN THE LINEN 
ROOM. 


BE SURE TO KEEP THEM HOME FROM 


SCHOOL IF IT STORMS. 


IN CASE OF SORE THROAT, USE 
ETC. 
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“Beauty 
for 


Ashes” 


Chapter VIII 


First Experiences in 


the Legislature 


Albion Fellows Bacon 


At last the dread summons came. I| 
tore myself away from the family. My 
husband put me on the train with many 
last services and injunctions, and set 
the bag that held the precious bill on 
the seat beside me. All the way up to 
Indianapolis I thought how Daniel felt, 
on his way to the lions’ den. It was 
not facing the committee that I dreaded 
but the public ordeal, and the fear of 
doing the wrong thing that might wreck 
the whole undertaking. Every time I 
thought of that, it gave me that “gone,” 
faint feeling, which seems like heart 
failure, but is really, I’ve been told, 
only a trick of the pneumogastric nerve. 
It was the same sensation that the Big 
Dog always gave me in childhood. 


The Fight in Prospect 


As the train whirled me nearer to the 
Legislature, the step 1 was taking seem- 
ed more serious, though I had realized 
from the beginning what it would in- 
volve. There was no glamour of mis- 
conception over it. There would be op- 
position. It would be a fight to win, not 
all those things I wanted for the poor, 
not comforts, not conveniences, only 
bare decencies; not those things that 
would make life worth living, but only 
a few of those things that would make 
it less terrible. It would be only taking 
the first step on a long, weary road. 
It would be only laying the foundation 
for the tall, shining castle of my dreams, 
the fortress of the people’s rights, that 
could hardly be finished, with dome and 
spire, in my life-time, perhaps not in 
another generation. 

All we could expect to win was a 
tenement law,—not a law regulating 
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all houses, though I felt keenly how 
much that was needed, as so many of 
our poor lived in shacks and hovels. 
But no other state had yet gone so far, 
and we could not expect to take such a 
stride at our first attempt. I felt how 
remote was the ultimate ideal of housing 
reform, which would regulate all build- 
ings, insuring them to be safe and sani- 
tary, and not a menace in any way to 
public health or morals. 

Yet, even supposing we could attain 
that ideal, at one bound, in a perfect 
law, perfectly enforced, still there 
would be all those essentials of environ- 
ment for the betterment of the poor that 
law could not secure, that only philan- 
thropy or an awakened civic spirit could 
provide. Not matters of convenience 
only, and of comfort, or at least the lack 
of discomforts, but of beauty and of 
outlook that means so much to the 
moral development of a people—not one 
of these would be secured. 

But, the law had to come first,—to 
come, then to be enforced, as I am 
often reminded. I cherished no fond 
delusion that the moment the governor 
signed the bill (if it passed), it would 
automatically take effect, and that crys- 
tal water would burst at once from 
thousands of faucets in all our cities, 
sunlight break into dark rooms, slimy 
yards grow a firm velvety sod, and 
Death and Destruction slink away, leay- 
ing rosy children playing among flow- 
ers around all our tenements. No, in- 
deed! But, even though only the first 
step were to be taken, so vital was it, so 
necessary, that it was worth one whole 
life-time of toil and struggle just to 
take that first, biggest, hardest step. 
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MRS. J. D. FOOR 


| | Whose watchful care saved the bill 
from disaster. 


Although I had friends in Indian- 
apolis, I thought best not to let them 
know that I was coming, surmising that 
my business would be all-engrossin'g. 
So I went at once on arrival to the 
Claypool, near the state house. It had 
been arranged that Senator Ezra Mat- 
tingly and Representative Homer Mc- 
Ginnis should introduce the bill simul- 
taneously in their respective houses. 
This had been done. These two, with 
Senator Linton A. Cox, Dr. J. N. Hurty, 
C. S. Grout, and others interested in 
the bill, came over to the hotel after 
dinner, that we might have a brief con- 
sultation before the committee hearing. 

The state house loomed big and gray 

against the night. The lights at its 
zloomy entrance seemed to intensify the 
larkness. Inside, the great empty cor- 
ridors, dimly lighted, seemed like cav- 
srns of Night, and echoed dismally to 
ur steps. 8: 
_ We emerged like bats into a brilliantly 
ighted committee room that was fairly 
well filled. I was grateful to find a 
1umber of women present. Afterwards 
[ found that Senator Cox’s wife was 
one of them, and Dr. J. D. Foor’s wife 
was another. From that moment until 
this, those two splendid women have 
stood by me. 


Before Committees 


Dr. Foor was chairman of the health 
sommittee in the house. He was 
here with his committee and so was 
he senate committee on health, for 
his was to be a joint hearing. The 
nembers of both were gathered infor- 
nally about, but I could not distinguish 
hem from citizens of Indianapolis, a 
1umber of whom were present, among 
hem members of the Commercial Club 
vhom I had met. 

_ Everyone was as grave as if awaiting 
public execution. The opening speech, 
one of our men, sounded to me like 
hammering of the carpenter who was 


Bill ‘ a 


- : 


preparing the scaffold. Now I was 
called. The side of the great table which 
I had to pass seemed miles long, and 
the silence was so deep that if a whole 
paper of pins had been dropped it would 
not have touched bottom. 

To address a legislative committee, I 
found, was very different from speaking 
before a missionary society, a charity 
organization, or a civic club, who are 
eager to listen and anxious to be con- 
vinced. 

Many of these men were fagged, their 
minds overcrowded with details of nu- 
merous bills. Some were haggard and 
sleepy from a late caucus of the night 
before. I had thought to speak with 
some of the fire that burned within me, 
but my sentences seemed to meas if just 
taken out of an ice-box. My well-con- 
sidered reasoning and rhetoric sounded, 
I felt, as meaningless as the rattling of 
a fusillade of dried peas. The silence 
grew oppressive. The tired men shifted 
in their hard chairs. Two, under the 
brilliant light, closed their eyes. One 
man came in at the door, two went out, 
with a slight confusion in the room. 
Were they bored? The idea was insup- 
portable, so I fired a few more dried 
peas and sat down, without being half 
through. A few others gave short, vig- 
orous talks, and the hearing was at an 
end. Everyone woke up, and, to my 
surprise, the meeting ended in enthu- 
siasm, and we were given the assurance 
that both committees would report favor- 
ably on the bill. “You have won the 
first round,” one of the men said, with 
congratulations. 

Oh, the relief of common talk, after 
that strain! How good every friendly 
face looked, and they all seemed to be 
friends. 


Friends of the Bill 


Between us we had presented the case 
so clearly as to give the committee the 
whole situation, and nothing more was 
needed. Almost all of them were doc- 
tors, who had been fighting the very 
conditions that the bill was planned to 
remedy. From that time on they were 
the most enthusiastic supporters of the 
bill, and my kindest friends. 

The next day the health committee 
of the house asked me to attend a separ- 
ate hearing, to make certain points plain. 
Dr. Hurty was there, and Mrs. Foor 
sat by me. But with what good cheer 
and high spirits I went. Daniel was at 
the king’s table now. There were mat- 
ters of policy to decide which made it 
necessary for me to remain at the capi- 
tal. It was important, too, for me to 
meet as many of the members as pos- 
sible, I was told. 

My first glimpse of a legislature gave 
me the impression that Professor Wil- 
liam James said the world gives to a 
baby. It seemed “a blooming, buzzing 
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Chairman health committee in the 
house. 
confusion.” What were those men all 


shouting about? And who were all 
these people who were trying to get in 
and out? But presently the seething 
subsided, I caught a clue, and listened 
with interest. 

After the session, my new friends 
gathered around me and brought up 
files and battalions of members for in- 
troduction. In a short time I had met 
almost every one, and found that, from 
the presiding officers down to the chub- 
biest cherub of a page, all were kindness 
and interest. Members assured me of a 
welcome to the floor, and offered the use 
of their desks at any time. Doorkeep- 
ers and sergeants were as hospitable 
as real hosts. The custodian of the 
statehouse himself saw to the stringing 
of my poster exhibit of city slums on 
wires along the corridor. 

The main business, now, was.to make 
friends for our bill, and all that was 
necessary, I felt, was that every man 
in the Legislature should know the 
facts about the homes of the poor and 
the remedial powers of the bill. But here 
were two big rooms full—one hundred 
and fifty men. It would take a long 
time to tell each of them the story and 
go over that long bill. 


Before Senate and House 


Our men—and their number was 
growing—decided that it would be a good 
stroke to have me speak to the whole 
Legislature, if possible. The plan was 
arranged late one night, at the Clay- 
pool, when Senator and Mrs. Cox and 
some others were there to dinner. 

The next day the consent of both 
houses was secured, and the senate ad- 
journed to sit in the house and listen to 
my argument. At that time I was too 
anxiously engrossed in planning for our 
cause to think of what a great personal 
honor was given me, though only once 
before had such a privilege been grant- 
ed any woman. All I thought of was 
the opportunity to present the cause to 


te 
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so many at once, and the need of white- 
hot, driving sentences. 

The house filled up with my audience, 
and I sat in the rear with my friends, 
waiting for a long drawn out debate to 
come to an end. Then the gavel sound- 
ed; a few men conferred, near the front, 
and I heard Speaker Honan say, “Will 
the good-looking member from Morgan 
please escort the lady to the desk?” 
That meant Mr. McGinnis and myself. 
Up the aisle we passed, and the speaker 
gave me a cordial introduction. Stand- 
ing a moment, to await silence, I looked 
up and down over the room. What a 
huge place! Our state house must have 
been built for giants. How far it seemed 
across the speaker’s great desk! How 
remote were the lofty galleries! Oh, 
just for once, to be a man, with a big 
brass voice! But my friends, standing 
back by the door, could hear me, and 
they nodded encouragement. On the front 
seats were some kind human eyes that 
never wavered. They cared about the 
poor, I could see. 


Enthusiasm Spreads 


It was all over in a little while. I 
knew now how Vesuvius felt after an 
eruption, only that Vesuvius would just 
as soon do it again. 

“Things look pretty well for the bill 
now,” Senator Cox said. The enthusi- 
asm of our men was spreading to 
the others. It would be several days 
before it would have a second read- 
ing in either house, and in the mean- 
time we should all be working. “I be- 
lieve I’ll just stay up here a few days 
and help push it through,” I said inno- 
cently, and Senator Cox explained, 
with a twinkle in his eye, that it would 
take weeks, not days. 

Now and here let me say that if I 
had not found out what vague ideas 
people in general have about legislative 
processes I might not be so willing to 
admit my own ignorance. But I have 
found that the majority of people are 
hazy on such matters. I was a truly 
humble pupil, and acted only as I was 
directed, learning to venture, little by 
little, but with extreme caution. 

It was a point of pride with me to 
avoid all the little things that cause the 
reproachful remark, “That’s just like a 
woman,” and to take, at least outwardly, 
all the fates of war in the calm im- 
personal way men do. To no one would 
I admit fear, or doubt of our ultimate 
victory, even in the darkest hours, for 
I realized the value of a confident bear- 
ing. Besides, could one engage to take 
a hand in this tremendous game, and 
fail of being sportsmanlike? It was 
my care to avoid sentimentality, and to 
stick to the practical issues in a prac- 
tical way, having ready all the business 
arguments in favor of the law. I 
wouldn’t have let one of those men know 
that I had ever written a verse. 


My entire days were spent at the 
state house, strengthening our fortifica- 
tions in every way possible. When the 
members were free, I explained the 
points of the bill to them, if they wished, 
showed them my photos of the slums, 
and told them plain facts about the poor. 
When they were busy, I talked with 
their wives. They were as horrified as I 
wanted them to be over the conditions 
I described. 

Many of the wives came from little 
towns or rural districts. How I thanked 
my years in the country, for there 
was not an experience in _ these 
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women’s lives into which I could not 
enter. We were good friends at sight, 
and they were ready to help me by ex- 
plaining the situation to their husbands 
and even to the latters’ seat mate or 
neighbor across the aisle. 

At all times I had to be ready to 
meet all questions, not only of members, 
but of outsiders; and what questions, 
what arguments had to be answered! 
But no matter what ignorance, stupidity, 
avarice or hard-hearted indifference 
confronted me, I was determined that 
nothing should tempt me into antagon- 
ism or belligerency, for what I could 
not win I did not want. 

The exhausting strain of these all-day 
sieges, amid bad air and tobacco smoke, 
and the confusion of a crowded room, 
may be imagined. I was glad by even- 
ing to plod back to the hotel, and, after 
a lonely dinner, to steal away to rest. 

Members and their wives who stay- 
ed at the Claypool invited me to join 
their card and theater parties, but 
I could not spare the hours that would 
give strength for the next day’s or- 
deal. 


* 


Having been always accorded respect- 
ful attention at the state house, I took 
it for granted that every one under- 
stood my footing. But one day a sena- 
tor surprised me by asking, “Who pays 
your expenses?” “Why, my husband,” 
I answered, taken aback and indignant. 
“Well, but what organization sent you 
here? Isn’t some club paying your ex- 
penses?” It was hard to make him un- 
derstand that I was not a paid lobbyist, 
but, when convinced, nothing gave him 
a higher appreciation of my work. I 
saw, then, why a disinterested individual 
had influence that a club could not wield. 

The fact became established that I had 
come to the Legislature as the ambas- 
sador of the poor, not in a personal 


_capacity,,and I met people on this plane, 


even at first acquaintance. It began te 
have a strange reaction, this eliminating 
of personalities, and made me feel like 
a “voice in the wilderness.” Even had ] 
wished, I could not detach myself from 
my work for one moment, for the first 
sentence, after every introduction, was’ 
“This is the lady who is interested, etc.” 
I was content to have it so, and hac 
neither breath nor strength for other 
conversation after the day’s work wai 
over. 


Winning Helpers 


One evening as I sat apart for a few 
moments on the balcony where — the 
guests gathered after dinner, a membe! 
of the house, whom I had met most cas 
ually, a modest lawyer from a smal 
town, came up and joined me. He begar 
at once to make kindly inquiries abou 
our bill, drawing out the story of it 
origin. He seemed much aroused by 
the stories I told him of the slums o 
our various cities. In return he told o 
his own experiences with the poor o 
his town, and then took up some of th 
problems of poverty. Step by step, for 
getting that I was a stranger, he wen 
on to talk of the higher life, and finally 
with glowing face and kindling eyes tha 
seemed not to see me, but to be fixe 
upon the future, he poured out his as 
pirations for larger and better things. 

The next morning I met him in th 
state house, and he said: 

“Mrs. Bacon, I sat up till two o’cloc 
last night, to work for your bill.” 

This was only one of the many in 
stances in which high appeal met wit 
high response. Sometimes a simple stor 
or a photograph would bring a look o 
pity and a word of compassion, or | 
burst of sudden anger against those wh 
wronged the helpless. Often, in a fey 
quiet sentences, would come a glimps 
of the inner life, the “better self,” a 
if a shuiter had suddenly opened and 
light flashed out. These were the me 
whose enthusiasm kept our cause alivé 
the men upon whom we could depend. 

It is a wonderful thing to look bac 


_ even though they could not support my. 
bill. 


self out. 
_ pale,” 
_ don’t you go home and rest?” 


| 
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“Beauty for Ashes” 


| upon, that in all my experience with 
| that Legislature composed of men from 
ee walk of life,—farmers, mechanics, 
lawyers, teachers, ward politicians, men 
of varied culture and limitations, there 
‘was never one occasion where I was 
| mot given to feel that womanhood was 
| upon a pedestal. Sometimes I won- 


_der if ever a woman had such royal 


| treatment in any assembly. 


It is no 
_wonder that I came out of my legisla- 


| tive experiences with a greater faith and 
_pride in the chivalry of our Indiana 


f 


' toward me, 
toward the weak, 


for their attitude 
in many instances, 
the poor and the 
helpless. Even after opposition de- 
veloped to our bill, its enemies were no 
less courteous to me, personally. In- 
deed, they were as polite as French exe- 
cutioners. Some of them took pains to 
explain that they were friendly to me, 


men, not only 


but 


It was “too ideal,” they said! 

“I’m sorry to see you wearing your- 
~You are getting thin and 
one of them said, kindly. “Why 
“T will, 


if you will come over on our side, and 
_ see the bill through,” I laughed. 


“T’ll declare, if that frail little wo- 
man can come up here and fight for such 


a cause, it looks like we big strong men 


ought to help her,” 


said one man, who 


_ wavered unhappily between his pledges 


and his principles. 


Public Responsibility 


I had to be fair to all of our oppon- 
ents and remember that housing reform 


_was a strange new thought to all of 


them. 


I preferred to believe, as long 


as I could, that even the worst land- 
- lords did not know or realize the wrongs 
_ they were committing, for attention had 
_ never been called to these things, and 


_ custom placed poor folks in old houses, 


blaming them for the filth they could 


not prevent- And so long as public 


Sentiment tolerated, nay, was com- 
placently satisfied with filth, vice, de- 
gradation and disease, what better 
should we expect of landlords? So I 


_ said nothing about the men, only show- 


_ gratitude dictates, 


1 


ing what enormous rentals were col- 
lected from the old death traps, and 
what were the sufferings of the poor 
who lived in them. 

I have said much of our “enemies,” 
‘more rightly, our opponents. 
more is there to be said of our friends. 
In fact, if I should set down their names, 
their graces and their kindnesses, as 
“the scroll could not 
contain the whole,” and the story would 
have to end untimely. 

There were a few who stood by me 


- both in and out of working hours. 
_ Foremost of these, and most constant, 


“were the Coxes and the Foors. They 


often came over to the hotel, and some- 


g 
a 


-times beguiled me out of it. Mrs. Cox 
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. it as well as she. 


How ate 


was in the senate sometime every day, if 
possible. She often sat in Senator Cox’s 
seat. Few men there could have filled 
Although a most 
devoted wife and mother, her broad and 
active mind took in the range of club, 
school, church, social and civic affairs, 
and even politics. What a stay she was, 
with her unfailing sympathy and cheer! 


A Philosopher of Housing 


Senator Cox was a very busy lawyer 
and real estate owner, prominent in the 
Commercial Club and interested in the 
larger development of the city. He was 
also a philosopher, better fitted to cope 
with our present day legislation than my 
old teacher, Marcus Aurelius, though 
their spirits were akin. In all the 
years of our housing movement I have 
never seen him ruffled or discouraged, 
or unable to find some good to believe 
of everyone. He it was who arranged 
meetings, dissolved difficulties, removed 
barriers, planned steps, and brought the 
impossible to pass. Even those whose 
measures he fought loved and respected 
him, and his word was like a gold certi- 
ficate. 

The Foors gave invaluable help. It 
was a great thing to have Dr. Foor’s 
championship. A man of few but force- 
ful words, he was a power in the house. 
Men followed his lead because they had 
faith both in his judgment and his in- 
tegrity. I can see him now, as he 
strode to the front of the house, and, 
with a word, set in motion wheels that 
had refused to turn. Mrs. Foor was a 
constant comfort, partly because of her 
own interest in our case and partly be- 
cause that increased her husband’s. She 
had taken a clerkship to be with him, 
as they had no family. Being also a 
newspaper correspondent, she had the 
freedom of the floor, and knew every- 
one there. Quiet, modest, womanly, she 
was held in a respect that gave her 
distinct influence. 

Her experience had taught her all the 
little ins and outs of legislative mat- 
ters that I didn’t want to bother the men 
by asking about. She was always ready 
to accompany me to one of the rooms 
or offices where our business took us, 
and her watchful care more than once 
saved our bill from disaster. When I 
went home, she took my place, and went 
without rest or meals, if necessary, 
when emergencies arose. 

As the men had other bills to 
look after, and were kept busy in 
their seats much of the session, they 
gave me instructions as to the dif- 
ferent processes our bill had to go 
through, so that I might keep close track 
of it. Every inch of the way, from clerk 
to clerk, to the engrossing room and back 
again, I watched its goings and com- 
ings, lest strong and jealous hands 
should harm it. In all of this, and in 


the reading of the proof, Mrs Foor was 
untiring. 

Other friendly faces lighted the gloom 
of the assembly rooms, and redeemed 
the arid wastes of hotel life. I can see 
now the sweet, bright face of Mrs. Will 
Wood, of whom even a glimpse or greet- 
ing would “gie strength anew to me.” 
Senator Wood was the dean of our sen- 
ate, an authority whom we all consulted, 
and an orator whose eloquence was al- 
ways ready for our cause. 

If I should fail to record my grati- 
tude to Representative Joe Cravens, so 
many years majority leader of the 
house, my story ought to plant its feet 
squarely in the road and refuse to pro- 
ceed. That big, breezy, cheery “Don’t 
you worry” of his—he was too busy for 
more than that—did more to keep my 
heart up than he ever knew. Mr. 
Eschbach, the minority leader, calm, 
cool and quiet, was another tower of 
strength. With two such men believ- 
ing in our cause and its vital import- 
ance to public welfare, the others must 
at least listen to our arguments. 


Havens of Refuge 

Sometimes friends came up from 
Evansville on business. How good the 
home-folks looked, especially those that 
I knew stood for civic improvement and 
all I was fighting for. Some of them 
undertook missions and errands for me, 
and one of our most active civic work- 
ers, Will French, stayed over to help at 
the state house, and we went in to call 
on Governor Marshall together. After 
our kind reception I felt new courage. 

In the state house my headquarters 
were in the office of Amos W. Butler, 
secretary of the State Board of Chari- 
ties. There I was “at home,” and could 
hang up my coat upon its own hook, 
and likewise hang up my confidence 
upon the whole office force. To Mr. 
Butler I went for tutelage and advice. 
When things went wrong, I took haven 
there, and when luck came my way, I 
stopped to tell them all the good news. 

The office of the State Board of 
Health was another refuge. No other 
board in the country has taken such a 
part in housing reform. But it wasn’t 
only Dr. Hurty’s direct help in our bat- 
tles that I valued. 

To know that Dr. Hurty, Dr. Wish- 
ard, and the whole board were giving 
our cause their moral support, that they 
felt about dirt and disease, water and 
sewerage, space, light and air, just as I 
did; and that they were willing to share 
the responsibility of the reform, with 
absolute fearlessness, was a comfort to 
me beyond words. 

There was one friend who was the 
angel of my darkest hours. In the hotel 
was living at the time a lovely, gracious 
widow, with two grown sons. Once 
over the threshold of her apartments I 
breathed peace, and forgot my battles. 
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While she brewed tea she kept a gentle 
raillery on the bubble. For headaches 
and heartaches there were soft pillows 
and soft words, hot water bottles and 
warm encouragement. May all space 
and eternal sunshine be hers—the bless- 
ing of a housing reformer! 

I was feeling pretty much at home, 
and had hardly seen a hint of trouble, 
when our bill came up for its second 
reading in the house. 

By this time, I was used to hearing 
debates, but—how different debates 
sound when they are about our own 
bill! And it was trying not to be able 
to say one word, myself, to those argu- 
ments whose answers I knew so well. 
From all over the house came discussion 
and dissention. I was aghast to see that 
some of those pleasant gentlemen with 
whom I had talked were hurrying little 
pink slips up to the desk, and amend- 
ments were hurtling like cannon balls. 
It was terrifying. And here, beside me, 
uprose one old gentleman, whom I was 
sure I had converted from some errors 
of thought. He stretched out his hand, 
and showed me an amendment he was 
about to offer, that would have cut down 
the application’ of our bill to just a few 
cities ! 

Half rising, 1 laid my hand on his 
sleeve. “Oh, Mr. S—— don’t do that! 
Please don’t do that”; I implored; and 
he sat down. Afterwards the ludicrous 
side of my appeal struck me. What an 
argument! But he knew the arguments 
that were choking me, and it was these 
that stayed his hand. 

I began to think that the cannon 
balls would never stop flying, when our 
men brought the battle to a close by a 
skillful movement, and the amendments 
were all referred to the Health com- 
mittee. 


Studying Amendments 


When the committee convened to pass 
upon them, I was asked to sit with them. 
Dr. Foor, the chairman, sat at the head 
of the long table in the committee room, 
with members ranged down both sides, 
and I sat at the foot. Then it was that 
I saw the good of my long summer of 
study. It facilitated matters greatly to 
know what would be the effect of each 
amendment, as the progressive steps of 
housing legislation in other states had 
shown, 

In their enthusiasm the men~ would 
have gone farther than I dared. So, 
yielding some points, and standing our 
ground on others, we were able to keep 
the bill from being materially injured. 

Now there came a lull, and I went 
home, to await another call. 

How good it was to be at home, to 
find all well and safe; to sit quietly 
with the family around the fire, away 
from the noise and tobacco smoke. It 
was good to find that all the cataclysms 


of the Legislature had not made one 
crack in the earth’s crust in our yard. 
I wanted to lave in domesticity ; to scrub 
the children, to dust and make beds, to 
cook a little, as a way of shaking off 
the nightmare of publicity and strain. 

Some of our friends came up to ex- 
press their interest. 

“But didn’t you feel odd up there, 
among all those men?” one asked. 

“Not any more than you do in a bank 
or a church or a theatre or a hotel or 
a street car, or on the street, where 
men are coming and going,” I answered. 

Then I described how the wives of 
the members were always present; how, 
often, they would bring the children 
over from their hotels to meet the father, 
about time for adjournment. I told how 
I had seen-a father, with a small baby 
in his arms, stand at the rear of the 
house, while the mother occupied his 
seat, then give the child back to the 
mother and stride forward to make a 
motion. Besides, high school classes 
came to listen, and clubs often attended. 

My friend was still incredulous. 

“But I should feel so conspicuous”, 
she insisted. 

“If you were trying to save a child 
who was in a burning building, you 
wouldn’t think about the firemen or the 
by-standers, and they wouldn’t notice 
you”, I answered. 

When I went back to the capitol I 
found that enemies had been busy. Let- 
ters had been pouring in, and a horde of 
landlords had come in my absence, and 
camped on the grounds. They had rais- 
ed a great outcry about their “rights”, 
and had been stirring up opposition and 
sowing doubts. Some of my new made 
friends came to me with anxious ques- 
tions about various passages of the bill, 
and I had to go over all my arguments 
again and again, and show what other 
states had done in the way of tenement 
laws. Some of our enemies were frank 
and open in their opposition, and fought 
face to face. Others came, sowed their 
tares and slunk away, not dreaming that 
we had their names. 

The most vicious lobby of all stayed 
with us, and was at my heels like a 
black shadow, wherever I turned. We 
knew its manifold work by signs of a 
familiar “hidden hand”, at every step, 
until we felt that we were fighting the 
Powers of Darkness. We had no weap- 
ons to match with men who, as evidence 
showed, employed thugs in their home 
towns to carry out their evil purposes 
by force. 

Watching the course of legislation, I 
learned one by one, all the ways in which 
a bill may be killed, by strangling, man- 
gling, delays, jokers, interpolations, even 
theft, as several stories told. Sadder 
and wiser was I, indeed. Each new evi- 
dence of cunning and craft made me 
more alert and determined. 


One day our bill disappeared! 

An important step had been delayed, 
while we waited with impatience, for 
some of the “red tape’ to unwind, that 
we supposed was holding it. Our in- 
sistent demands started a search, and 
clerks ransacked tables, desks and 
pigeonholes. “It’s gone! We can’t find 
it’, they declared. I brought Mr. Cox, 
and he set others to searching. 

In that anxious half hour I pega) 
the lengths to which I should have gone 
if foul. play or outrage had overtaken — 
us. I thought of all the powers of right 
and justice that could be ranged on our | 
side, and a new and sudden strength 
came to me. If necessary, we would lay 
siege tothe whole administration. Just” 
as Iwas making up my mind whether 
I should go to the Governor first, the 
clerk stooped down and looked into the 
big safe. We held our breath. “It’s not 
there’, he said in a tone of finality. 
“Let .me see’, I said, stooping also. 
“Yes, there it is—that big one, there. 
Take it out.” 

Sure enough, it was ours, safe and 
sound. We had been hurt only by de-— 
lay. But the incident made us more 
watchful. 


The Opposition 


Now, members of the Legislature who 
owned property were becoming aroused. 
Some of our strongest and most danger-- 
ous opposition came from men in both 
houses who owned tenements, or whose 
brothers, cousins or clients owned them, 
as we discovered later. One member 
wanted to build stores on twenty foot 
lots, and put tenements above them. 
Another fought the law for two sessions, 
under the impression that it would ap- 
ply to his single houses, not reading the 
bill carefully enough to get the defini- 
tion of “tenement.” 

One man wanted to change the whole 
law, so that his wife could cover an 
entire lot with apartments, that would 
have dark rooms on the inside with 
only a small air shaft. He followed me 
from house to senate, through the cor- 
ridors and back again,’ arguing for 
amendments to fit the plan which he 
held in his hand. “Go and talk to the 
men about it”, I said worn out, finally. 
“No, I want to talk to you, because the 
men will do whatever you say”, he in- 
sisted. “Indeed, they will not”, I said, 
“but we can’t entertain a thought of any 
such amendments.” 

Still he hung on. “Then tell me what 
to do with that land, that will pay as 
much on the investment, and I'll be 
satisfied.” 

Even though I had expected the op- 
position of selfish interests, I was sur- 
prised to see the unabashed way in which 
money, “vested rights”, were weighed 
against human life, health, safety and 
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f 
| NEMPLOYMENT is a less fre- 
quent and far less discourag- 
| ing phenomenon in France 
| than in England or the United 
States. Population increases but slowly 
ind consequently the supply of labor 
loes not keep pace with the demand. 

he more usual difficulty is indeed a 
hortage of labor. 

Wages are high compared with those 
n England or Germany, and the thrifty 
french workman is prone to put by 
ljome portion of his earnings against a 
yeriod of enforced idleness. France is 
(till the land of la petite industrie; 
vorkshops and factories are producing 
lor an immediate market, and over pro- 
luction—the curse of modern business 
mterprise—does not often occur. Com- 
nercial crises originating in England or 
\merica have their influence upon 
french markets, but financial depres- 
lions are here neither so acute nor so 
yrolonged as in lands where individual 
nitiative is less strongly developed. 
Che problem of casual labor, so sin- 
ster in London and Liverpool, is not 
\pparent at the ports of France. 

_ According to the data on the number 
’£ unemployed taken on a given day 
n March under each of the last three 
‘ensuses, the proportion of wage-earn- 
irs involuntarily out of work to total 
vage-earners is steadily decreasing 
‘3.1 per cent in 1896, 2.97 per cent in 
901, and 2.33 per cent in 1906), and 
he general average for the whole coun- 
ty is at present estimated at 300,000— 
\ figure that could easily have been 
luplicated in New York city during the 
vast winter. 

| Insurance -against unemployment 
hrough the agency of trade unions 
lided by municipal subvention has been 
n operation in some thirty French towns 
lor more than a decade. In Limoges 
ind Dijon, this method, now generally 
mown as the Ghent system, has been 
racticed since 1896. It was not, then, 
in entirely new idea which M. Mille- 
‘and, minister of commerce and industry, 
‘rought before the Superior Council of 
vabor in 1902. The proposition to fur- 
her this form of foresight by adding a 
tate subvention to the quotas already 
‘ontributed to the unemployment funds 
ty the several towns, was approved by 
he council in the following year, and an 
innual appropriation of 110,000 francs 
$22,000) was voted by Parliament in 
905. 


The conditions under which the sub- 
rention is awarded to the trade organiza- 
jions maintaining unemployment funds, 
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By Katharine Coman 


The eighth of Professor 
Coman’s series on social in- 
surance abroad; the fourth to 
take up problems of unem- 
ployment. 


vary from the Ghent model in that: 1. 
the state grant is reckoned according to 
benefits, and is paid every six months 
into the unemployment fund maintained 
by the union, and not directly to mem- 
bers; 2. the rate of the allowance varies, 
being 20 per cent for local organizations 
and 30 per cent for federated trades, 
i.€., Organizations with a membership of 
at least 1,000, representing not less than 
three departments. 

The reason for this preference lies 
in the assumption that the federated 
trade union is likely to be more endur- 
ing, that it is better able to control its 
members and to provide them with op- 
portunities for work. In 1912, for ex- 
ample, the five federated unions recog- 
nized under the law paid 86,604 francs 
in out-of-work benefits and received 
25,592 francs subvention, whereas the 
109 local funds paid 122,960 francs in 
benefits and received only 21,950 francs, 
from the state. 

It is stipulated that the state grant is 
to be used only for involuntary unem- 
ployment due to lack of work. Sickness 
and strikes as contributing causes are 
expressly eliminated, and any attempt 
at falsification on the part of the indi- 
vidual man or of the administrators of 
the funds is ground for withdrawal of 
aid. 

In towns of less than 50,000 popula- 
tion, the unemployment fund need not be 
limited to a special trade, but in such 
case, the organization must be so far 
approved by the municipal authorities 
as to be in receipt of a municipal grant. 
Mutual aid societies may be brought 
within the terms of the appropriation, 
but there were only four such funds 
with 509 members in 1912. In France, 
as elsewhere, the esprit de corps inher- 
ent in a trade union seems to be essen- 
tial to success in inducing men to in- 
sure themselves against the hazard of 
unemployment. 


1905 1912 
{AC a ee 47 114 
Members...... 33,682 | 49,595 
Unemployed... 6,645 8,429 
Benefits paid... | 167,713 fr. 209,564 fr. 
State aid...... 25,690 fr. 47,542 fr. 


The progress recorded during the first 
eight years’ administration of this state 
appropriation has not been entirely re- 
assuring, as may be seen in the preced- 
ing table: 

Although the number of men insured 
against unemployment has steadily in- 
creased, it has not yet reached the 
50,000 mark and one half the state ap- 
propriation has never been used. Mean- 
time the fifty-one towns and twelve de- 
partments which grant subventions in 
aid of unemployment insurance, have 
been placing appropriations at the dis- 
posal of trade associations to the 
amount of 130,000 francs per year, but 
not more than two-thirds of these ap- 
propriations have been called for. 

The decree of 1905 has been modified 
from time to time with a view to. making 
insurance against unemployment more 
feasible or more attractive. The limi- 
tation to towns of 20,000 population, of 
the privilege of organizing all-trade 
funds has been extended to towns of 
50,000. The ratio of the state grant to 
benefits paid was raised from 16 per 
cent to 20 per cent in case of local funds 
and from 24 per cent to 30 per cent for 
federated unions. The benefit allowance 
recognized in computing the state sub- 
vention was advanced from two francs 
a day to two and a half francs. Little 
progress has been made, however, in the 
way of inducing the men who suffer 
most from unemployment to undertake 
insurance funds. Of 49,000 reported as 
insured at the end of 1912, 38,000 be- 
longed to four well-paid trades in 
which risk of unemployment is compar- 
atively low. These are: the typograph- 
ers and lithographers with their 15,300 
members entitled to out-of-work bene- 
fits; the textile operatives with 10,187 
men and women insured; the commer- 
cial clerks with 7,555, and the metal 
workers with 5,366. Butchers and bak- 
ers, garment workers, stone masons, 
carpenters, leather workers, among all 
of whom the percentage of unemploy- 
ment runs high, have done little or 
nothing to avail themselves of the ad- 
vantages of state-aided insurance. Only 
seven in every thousand of the wage- 
earners employed in industry and com- 
merce are as yet insured under the 
terms of the law. 

It is to be hoped that the wisdom of 
putting out a sheet anchor against the 
winds of this adversity may gradually 
be impressed upon the minds of French 
workmen. Already labor leaders are be- 
ginning to realize that the payment of 
unemployment benefits may prove an at- 
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traction to men not otherwise easily 
reached, and the subject of requiring 
contributions is being discussed in trade 
congresses. The example set by the 
typographers is having considerable in- 
fluence upon other federated trades. 

The Federation du Livre requires of 
all fully qualified members a contribu- 
tion of fifty centimes (ten cents) a week. 
Of this one-fifth is set aside for the pay- 
ment of benefits in case of sickness, 
death, or unemployment. Strike bene- 
fits come under the latter head, and it 
is noteworthy that the men out of work 
because of an authorized strike are paid 
3% francs a day until the difficulty is 
settled; whereas members unemployed 
for what would be considered legitimate 
cause under the British system of un- 
employment insurance, receive but two 
francs a day, for six days in the week 
and for a limited number of weeks in 
the year. The state subvention of 24,000 
francs for 1912 is based on benefits paid 
for involuntary unemployment only. 

The question whether France might 
now enter upon a policy of compulsory 
insurance against unemployment, fol- 
lowing the British precedent, was dis- 
cussed with Max Lazard, publication 
secretary of the International Associa- 
tion for the Fight against Unemploy- 
ment, Professor Edouard Fuster, sec- 
retary of the International Association 
for Social Insurance, with the secretary 
of the Federation du Livre, and with 
Maurice Bellom, professor of industrial 
economics in the Ecole Superieur des 
Mines. It is generally agreed that such 
a step cannot wisely be taken for many 
years to come. The state could hardly 
meet the expense without imposing a 
very heavy tax upon an already over- 
taxed people. 

An obligatory contribution would 
doubtless be resented by the very syndi- 
cates which are at present favorably dis- 
posed to voluntary insurance, and the 
state subsidy would not be regarded as 
sufficient inducement to accept this 
measure of state intervention unless the 
government should raise its rate of con- 
tribution. The contemporary French, 
and the Latin races in general, are in- 
stinctively individualistic, and they chal- 
lenge every measure that extends the 
field of state regulation. 

France’s experience with compulsory 
insurance against old age offers an un- 
fortunate precedent. By the law of 
April 6, 1910, all wage-earners and ar- 
tisans, men and women, whose annual 
earnings amount to less than 3,000 
francs ($600) are required to insure 
their support during old age. Contribu- 
tions to the insurance fund are to be 
made, after the German precedent, by 
employer and employe in. equal sums, 
and the state undertakes to add a bonus 
to the retiring allowance. Registration 
of the persons coming within the scope 
of this obligation began in July, 1911. 


On December 31, 1912, the date of the 
last official report, there were 7,077,630 
persons on this list, while only 1,964,173, 
or 27.7 per cent of the number required 
to do so, were actually paying subscrip- 
tions into the fund. 

Several reasons besides the French- 
man’s innate hostility to compulsion may 
be given for this fiasco. An unfortunate 
decision of the Cour de Cassation hand- 
ed down in December, 1911, exonerates 
the employer from responsibility for the 
collection of dues from his workmen, 
as well as from any penalty for failure 
to pay on his own account. While the 
large employers of labor are favorably 
disposed toward the law, the small pro- 
ducers, who are just able to keep their 


heads above water, are loath to pay this _ 


tax. This is especially true of the peas- 
ant farmers and métayers whose income 


is little more than that of their agricul- . 


tural laborers. Very few of them have 
conformed to this law. Employes, on 
the other hand, hesitate to exact pay- 
ment from their unwilling masters, and 
many of those who are eager to insure 
pay nine francs a year for themselves 
and nine on their employers’ account. It 
is to be noted that 62.8 per cent of the 
insured are over forty years of age, and 
46 per cent over fifty, proof positive that 
only as the years of superannuation ap- 
proach do men begin to think of mak- 
ing provision for old age. Apparently 
the great majority of wage-earners over 
fifty years of age have got themselves 
insured in anticipation of the speedy 
realization of benefits. 


The French Point of View 


There are other special circumstances 
which militate against the success of 
compulsory insurance of old age in 
France. The Caisse des Dép6ts et Con- 
signations and the Caisse Nationale des 
Retraites pour la Vieillesse have a long 
and honorable history, and they provide 
means for putting by a nest-egg which 
are highly attractive to the petite bour- 
geoisie. Investment is dear to the 
French temperament, and even the wage- 
earner who can lay aside only a few 
francs a year prefers to put it into a 
bit of land with a house upon it than to 
turn it over to a fund which offers no 
chance of a rise in value. 

The less thrifty elements of the popu- 
lation are pretty effectively provided for 
by the law of July 19, 1905, which guar- 


.antees a pension to every Frenchman 


over the age of seventy, as well as to 
any ‘invalided before that age, whose 
income from all sources does not in the 
estimation of the communal council, 
cover the necessary cost of living in the 
locality. The pension involves no civil 
disqualification. 

Today, seven years after the opening 
of this pension fund, 668,356 men and 
women are in receipt of pensions vary- 
ing from 60 to 360 francs a year, and 


the state expenditure on this accou 
amounts to 92,208,128 francs. Cleat 
according to Professor Fuster, the pei 
sion system should have been abolish 
before the policy of compulsory insu 
ance was undertaken. 

Professor Fuster, protagonist of con 
pulsory insurance, and Professor Bellor 
its chief opponent, are agreed that ' 
law of 1910 is a failure. It is to 1 
hoped that the number of insured mé 
gradually increase as the principle ui 
derlying this form of investment b 
comes familiar, as well as the fact th 
though a pension may never amount ' 
more than 360 francs to be paid aft 
the seventieth year, under the insurant 
act a man secures a minimum allowan 
of 416 francs a year after sixty yea 
of age. The question still remain 
Would not the same results have bee 
achieved under voluntary insurance? 

The prime need in France today 
not more extensive insurance again: 
unemployment, but a more effectiy 
system of helping men to find wor 
This all-important service is still left 1 
private employment agencies, whic 
operate for profit and which not infr 
quently resort to underhand methods | 
dealing with their clients. Such pra 
tices are particularly in evidence | 
Paris where the placing of domest 
servants and of assistants in bakerie 
butchers’ shops, hair-dressers’ establisl 
ments, restaurants and hotels, has bee 
entirely in their hands. Complaints ¢ 
extortionate charges and inefficient se: 
vice, of favoritism toward the Swis 
Italians and Germans whose competitio 
is deeply resented, were voiced in tt 
labor press and thus brought to the a 
tention of the government. 

The provisions of the law of 190 
were permissive in character. Municip: 
councils might, at their discretion, cat 
cel the licenses of objectionable emplo} 
ment agencies, allowing compensatic 
for the unexpired terms. Also, whet 
this step was deemed necessary, the 
might establish municipal bureaus 0 
fering gratuitous service. Mutual a 
sociations on the part of patrons o 
laborers interested was likewise pel 
mitted. Few towns beside Paris unde! 
took the proposed reforms, and man 
of the sixty private agencies bought ot 
at considerable expense by the city, wet 
quickly reopened as mutual association 
The members’ dues, fully equivalent 1 
the former charges, were pocketed 6 
the agent, and the service was no bette 
than before. The employment burea 
set up in the Bourse du Travail wi 
twenty branches in different parts ¢ 
Paris, was managed by amateurs, wi 
no regard to co-operation or speciali 
tion, and the results were pitiabl 
meager. 

Meantime, mutual employment a 
cies, set up by the employers of 
trades represented in the camp 


. 
Triting of Social BeStEy 


| 


gainst the private bureaus had secured 
ractical control of the furnishing of 
ibor to their several constituencies. 

‘he law of 1905 which offers subven- 
ons to the syndicates providing unem- 
loyment benefits, requires that every 
ach body should maintain an employ- 
lent agency for the placing of its own 
iembers, but these are comparatively 
ndeveloped. 

By 1911, the discontent of the various 
lientéles suffering at the hands of these 
mreformed employment agencies took 
ganized form. National syndicates of 
otel employers, hair-dressers, and oth- 
rs, demanded that municipal bureaus, 
nder a management in which both em- 
loyers and employes must be repre- 


sented, should be established in every 
considerable town and given a monopoly 
of this delicate but essential transaction. 
At the same time, the French Asso- 
ciation for the Fight against Unemploy- 
ment took up the question, and, on the 
basis of a series of expert inquiries, pro- 
mulgated a scheme of reform in essen- 
tial agreement with the conclusions 
reached by the syndicates. The scheme 
is confessedly inferior to the highly de- 
veloped labor exchanges of Great Brit- 
ain, but it presents as revolutionary a 
program as is practicable in France at 
the moment. This program includes: 
(1) The establishment of municipal 
employment agencies to be obligatory 
on all French towns of more than 10,000 
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inhabitants; 

(2) Direction of such bureaus to be 
entrusted to a council representing the 
employers and employes of the trades. 
concerned ; 

(3) The organization of district agen- 
cies dealing with special trades, wher- 
ever required; 

(4) The summary suppression of all 
private agencies, even though they ap- 
pear to be gratuitous, whenever this step 
shall be demanded by a clear majority 
of the employers and employes repre- 
sented on the council. 

This project of reform, the French 
experts in remedies for unemployment 


The Writing of Social Poetry 


By Charles Wharton Stork 


T would be impossible for any 
| _American who cares for poetry 
| not to be interested in the idea 

of social hymns presented by THE 
SURVEY. The whole function of poetry 
s, of course, wider, being, in the words 
»f Shelley, “to redeem from decay the 
visitations of the divinity in man.” But 
1 very important duty of poetry is to 
upply the general principles of goodness, 
ruth and beauty to present conditions. 
In one sense poetry should not at- 
empt anything new; its appeal being to 
he permanent and universal passions; 
jut it may and should arouse the noblest 
smotions of each age in a new and vital 
way. In other words it should show the 
application of universal principles to the 
spirit of the time. For example, the 
spirit of patriotism which spoke to the 
Steeks in the songs of Tyrtaeus, to the 
Romans in the-songs of Ennius, takes a 
yery different tone in Kipling’s God of 
Jur Fathers. In America this spirit 
should now express the feeling of broth- 
srhood, which alone can solve the prob- 
ems of class warfare. 

There should, however, be no antag- 
nism toward the old poetry of beauty, 
which has in fact a great practical value. 
By beauty the mind of man is freed 
from the clash and oppression of the 
sresent so that he may examine himself 
ind learn to look beyond himself. Thus 
1e will learn to care less for money and 
nore for the things of the spirit. Also 
they who have seen ideal beauty can 
iardly be satisfied with moral ugliness 
and social injustice. 

_ To come to the question of awakening 
a widespread feeling of social responsi- 
ility, Professor Patten thinks this can 
be done by hymns, but The Man 
3 the Hoe, and The Song of the 
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Shirt, are not hymns. My opinion is 
that it does not matter whether we have 
a hymn or a poem so long as it does the 
work of arousing the social conscience. 
The hymns will be more sung, the poems 
will be more thought about; who can 
tell which will do most good? The 
hymn unites us, but surely The Man 
with the Hoe makes us identify our- 
selves with the oppressed toilers of the 
world. How often in singing we forget 
the meaning of the words in the pleasure 
of the tune! The important thing, then, 
is not whether hymns or poems will do 
the work best, but what kind of hymns 
and poems will do it best. 

In the first place, these social poems 
(including hymns) must deal with the 
emotions. All poetry must be simple 
and concrete, appealing far more to the 
heart than to the head. Abstract sub- 
jects like the minimum wage or child 
labor bills may be debated in the legis- 
latures and the courts, but if we wish 
to make them vital to large masses of 
people, we must translate them into 
terms of humanity, into pictures of noi- 
some tenements and starving children. 
Dickens, Charles Reade and Mrs. Stowe 
realized this, hence the power of their 
novels. The specific picture of a shop- 
girl’s position in Within the Law 
caused six New York stores to raise 
the wages of their employes. 

Therefore poetry which is to bring 
about social betterment must deal not 
with the technical terms of economics 
but with the general spirit needed to 
bring about the desired result. The peo- 
ple must be made to demand that “some- 
thing be done.” When poetry has ex- 
cited this feeling, it has performed its 
part, after that the economist and the 
legislator must step in. But these tech- 
nical authorities should not step in too 


have presented to Parliament as “an ir- 
reducible minimum.” 
soon; otherwise the people, instead of 


surging along together, will be puzzling 
their individual heads with definitions 
and distinctions. Let poetry display the 
wrongs to be righted and inspire the 
spirit of demanding that “something be 
done.” The definition of what that 
something shall be belongs to the more 
intellectual province of prose. 

But how should one set out to com- 
pose this poetry of social aspiration? 
Many persons have the impulse to write 
who have not mastered the technique of 
verse. The aspirant must first make 
himself imaginatively a part of the col- 
lective emotion he is to voice. There 
is deep truth in Professor Patten’s re- 
mark that the poet is not born, but is. 
made by the spirit of the community. 
This spirit he must express with sin- 
cerity and with passion. 

Next someone will ask: What about 
the form of this poetry? In the past 
all good poetry has depended upon reg- 
ular rhythm and imaginative figure. The 
psychological value of rhythm is so easy 
to recognize that it is only the scholar 
who worries over the question whether 
all poetry must be in meter. The child 
and the man in the street have no doubt 
on the subject, and they are right. 

But suppose our social poet does 
not know what meter to use. To this 
there is but one answer: let him read 
the best poetry of the kind he is at- 
tempting and feel what emotional effects 
are produced by various meters. Then, 
if his ear does not tell him what meter 
to choose or how to invent a new one, 
let him give it up and seek some other 
means of helping his fellow-men. Cer- 
tain of the poet’s faculties are, after all, 
innate, though in any case the poetic 
craft requires practice and the study 
of models. Nobody would attempt to 


give a song recital without learning the 
control of the voice, yet the infinite va- 
rieties of cadence and verbal music are 
supposed to come of themselves. This 
was not so even in the case of Burns, 
who was brought up on centuries of 
Scotch song. He studied his predeces- 
sors carefully and was very critical of 
his own technic, as we see by the var- 
iants in his poems. 

It may be objected that in the pro- 
posed hymns strength is wanted rather 
than refinement, but all true strength 
must be controlled and flexible. The 
neophyte in verse, let him be as vigor- 
ous and earnest as you like, will at first 
produce only wooden results. It is 
true, however, that an intelligent student 
can learn the technic of verse for him- 
self better than from any text-book. The 
safest guide is Tennyson. Read aloud 
the lines of Break, Break, Break, of The 
Splendor Falls on Castle Walls, of 
The Brook, and Crossing the Bar. 
Forget that you have ever read them 
before and feel how perfectly the meter 
of each corresponds to the mood. The 
idea is not to copy these lyrics, but to 
copy the correspondence of thought and 
thythm in whatever you are doing. 
Finer points will come of themselves 
later on. Of the old hymns Jerusalem, 
the Golden is especially rich in verbal 
music. 


"THE really difficult question, it seems 

to me, is that of poetic figure. It is 
an interesting thought of Professor 
Patten that we ought now to discard 
the imagery of war which has been so 
effective in hymns like Onward, Chris- 
tian Soldiers. I incline to think that 
this principle is right, since war as a 
reality is passing out of our lives. Most 
important of all, however, is the fact that 
poetry must have sensuous imagery of 
some sort. 

On this point misconception should be 
prevented. That excellent critic, Mr. 
Watts-Dunton, says that mere statement 
without imaginative figure is not poetry 
at all, and Professor Max Eastman in 
his very sane volume, The Enjoyment 
of Poetry, gives us the reason. “ The 
best imagery, he says, is not a decora- 
tive addition to the thought but a means 
of intensifying it. That is the reason 


why all speakers who appeal to the emo- . 


tions of their audience make use of 
a “flowery” style. Such a method, even 
when rather badly managed, has a re- 
cognizable value; but how much more 
is this the case with good poetry? Take 
Rossetti’s line describing a pair of 
lovers: 

“Two souls, the shores wave-mocked 
of sundering seas.” 

No one can fail to note how the emo- 
tion is intensified by the power of the 
picture. The written word of fact con- 
veys but little sense of conviction; the 
poet must show the strength of his feel- 
ing by a new and illuminating, but al- 


ways sincere, form of expression. 

The use of figure is inherent in the 
human race: it is found in slang, in 
proverbs, notably in the Bible, and in 
the speech of the simplest as well as 
that of the most cultured men. We need 
but cite, “Money makes the mare go,” 
“A stitch in time,” and in a higher spir- 
it, “Man is born to sorrow as the sparks 
fly upward” and “Though your sins be 
as scarlet.”” Many of our words are for- 
gotten metaphors. To “thrill” means 
literally to pierce, an “impending” evil 
is one that hangs over us. Thus it ap- 
pears that we can only describe the 
world of thought and spirit in terms of 
physical comparison. 


As imagery is so essential, let us see 


how it should be used. Obviously con-— 
ventional figures must be avoided or 
given some new turn, so that the reader 
may be sure the poet has felt the truth 
of the comparison and not copied an 
expression blindly. On the other hand, 
a figure should not be far-fetched or 
inconsistent. These faults, especially 
the former, are a principal reason why 
hymns as a whole are colorless and un- 
satisfying. 

A proof that this quality counts is 
found in the fact that the four favorite 
hymns of those selected by the jury of 


-Tue Survey are all above the average 


in imagery, and three of them are re- 
markably concrete. Richard Watson 
Gilder’s God of the Strong, God of the 
Weak, is a little uncertain; W. P. Mer- 
rill’s Not Alone for Mighty Empire, is 
very concrete but not especially original; 
Oliver Wendell Holmes’s Lord of All 
Being Throned Afar is true poetry with 
a somewhat conventional but finely sus- 
tained figure, and Kipling’s Reces- 
sional is the most vivid and original of 
all. England is represented as having 
“dominion over palm and pine.” And 
take the passage: 


“If, drunk with sight of power, we 
loose 
Wild tongues that have not Thee in 
awe.” —~ 
This is both striking and consistent: 
the drunken man is the man most prone 
to boasting and blasphemy. Of course 
we can feel the force of such a com- 
parison without needing to analyze it. 
Among the most recent of THE Sur- 
veY’s hundred hymns are many which 
indicate that the imagery of the new 
hymns is to average better than that of 
the old. Notice, for example, the pic- 
turesque lines of Katherine Lee Bates: 


“O beautiful for spacious skies, 
For amber waves of grain, 
For purple mountain majesties 
Above the fruited plain.” 
or the forceful passage in W. Russell 
Bowie’s poem, the first of the selections: 
“Lo, from out the heavy dark 
Strained and haggard eyes 
Turn toward that breaking dawn 
With their dumb surmise.” 


How this helps us to realize the lon 
ing of oppressed millions for the cor 
ing of social justice! Of the we 
known church hymns some of the be 
are: O Jesu, Thou Art Standin 
Eternal Father, Strong to Save; and _ 
the Cross of Christ I Glory, Towerin 
O’er the Wrecks of Time. 

No one has a higher regard for Pr 
fessor Patten’s ideals than I have, 6 
as he does not lay claim to being a poe 
it is perhaps fair to examine some p: 
sages in his hymns which lose force 
transgressing the principles of imager 
When, speaking of the “man below, 
he writes, 


“Uplift his social standard,” 


he speaks as an economist, not as_ 
The social standard is a scientifi 


-and argue, but not sing. Again in 


“Our doctrine gleams with promise, 
I am unable to visualize a gleaming do 
trine. 

“Our goal shines bright with promis 


would be trite but not impossible. 
Professor Patten pays in general so littl 
attention to figures that he changes re 
peatedly from one to another, thus co: 
fusing the picture in the reader’s min 
In this way the real strength of f 
emotion is never fully transmitted. 


The ability to use effective imager 
is, like a good ear for rhythm, parth 
instinctive, but it can, I believe, 
largely cultivated by observation. 
knowledge of the principles involv 
will at least give a test for any give 
case. Less important details, such 
rhyme, need not be dwelt on here. 
is, however, a good rule to get the sec 
ond rhyming syllable and make the firs 
agree with it, rather than vice versa. 


},NouUGH has been said to make 
clear that preparation is necessa 
for the writer of the new social 
That such a poetry will be written 
is little cause to doubt. The purpose ¢ 
this article has been to suggest that th 
hymns of the future will gain by 
among other things, good poetry. It i 
not enough that the ideas be worthy 
the writers sincere; to be effective, 
poetry, whether for the few or for th 
masses, must obey the laws of its na’ 
These laws have been briefly given 
they are, after all, as the reader 
have seen, laws laid down by 
sense. Like the rules of any art or cra’ 
they seem very simple, but high quali 
in workmanship comes only by careft 
observation and practice. : 
Those who strive and fail will in th 
process find out much that is wor 
learning and will give to others a high 
standard of accomplishnient. It 
greatly to be hoped that so inspiring 
purpose may call forth the time and 
tention needed for its fulfillment, an 
that America will soon have a poet 
which shall embody our noblest s 
ideals in a form of permanent 
worth. 


A MAKER OF AMERICANS 
JANE E. ROBBINS 


¢¢ 7 WOULD not have missed being in it all for 
rad anything,’’ said Mr. Riis—‘‘I have been 
very happy. No one ever had so good a time.”’ 
__ Years ago at the College Settlement he spoke of 
_ the meadows and fields near the old town of Ribe 
with tears in his eyes and explained afterward, 
that his audience had suddenly disappeared from 
view, and in its place he saw only the north sea- 
coast. It was this wonderful imaginative genius 
of Mr. Riis, that caused a roomful of students to 
lay down their pencils and note-books as they 
realized that they were listening not to a lecture 
_ but to a living, breathing prose-poem. 
“‘Over against the tenements that we fight in 
our cities,’’ he said, ‘‘ever rises in my mind the 
fields, the woods, God’s open sky, as accuser and 
witness that his temple is being so defiled, man so 
dwarfed in body and soul. How little we have of 
| the making of ourselves. I was born on the edge 
_ of the moor, and once its majesty has sunk into a 
human soul that soul is forever after attuned to it.”’ 
' The power of imagination in the boy Jacob 
| caused him in the theater at Copenhagen to spring 
| toward the stage with a cry. of ‘‘murder,’’ which 
"made such a sensation that the play was held up 
_ while he was put out. 
| In spite of the tramping and starving of the 
| first three years in America, he knew that he was 
out to twist the wheel of fortune his way if he 
could only-get his hands upon it. 
| In Buffalo when the editor of the Express laugh- 
ed at the desire of the green young carpenter to 
become a reporter, the boy shouted, shaking his 
st: ‘You laugh no 
—hbut wait!’’ . 
_ The principal of a 
telegraph school to 
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O far as our letterhead shows, Jacob A. Riis was a member 
of the National Council of Survey Associates. But those 
who would know of his real relationship to this magazine and 
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deal about city toughs,’’ he wrote in The Mak- 


ing of an American. ‘‘In nine cases out of 
ten they are lads of normal impulses whose re- 
sources have all been smothered by the slum, of 
whom the street and its lawlessness and the tene- 
ment that is without a home, have made ruffians. 
With better opportunities they might have been 
heroes.”’ 

Mr. Riis caught the human drift of things and 
portrayed it with a pen consecrated to what he 
thought was the highest and noblest of all call- 
ings. It was his work to make his police reports 
the best in the city and he liked it and got a lot 
of fun out of it. 

‘“‘We must have,’’ he said, ‘‘a good sprinkling 
of fun to keep our dreams from spoiling. The 
longer I live the more I think of humor as in 
truth the saving sense.’’ 

Once when there was some fear of a cholera 
epidemic, Mr. Riis took his camera, went up to the 
Croton watershed, spent a week photographing 
the sources of pollution and forced the city to buy 
a strip of land along the streams that discharged 
into the Croton River. ‘‘It takes a lot of telling 
to make a city know when it is doing wrong,’’ 
said he. ‘‘I tis just a question of endurance. The 
right has got to be moved along like everything 
else in this world by men. That is how we take 
title to the name.’’ 

For years Mr. Riis worked at night. ‘‘At3a.m.”’ 
he said, ‘‘the veneering is off and you see the 
true grain of a thing.’’ He was delighted to find 
that Roosevelt as police commissioner was willing 
to get up when other people slept and see what 
the town looked like in the night. 

“The power of 
fact’’ he called ‘‘the 
mightiest lever of this 
or of any day.’’ At 


York city sent him, 
Just as his hopes were 
almost gone, to the 
New York News As- 
sociation, where he 
gan his life as a 
‘newspaper man. For 
over twenty years he 
mt most of his 
waking hours with 
murders, fires, sui- 
cides and robberies. 
We talk a great 


which he went in New 


adventure in co-operative journalism will find evidence of it in 
the pictures, the graphic writing, the challenges to the unashamed 
best that is in us, that crop out from page to page and week to 
week; from one contribution to the next, and from one city and 
another. These may be traced back to the technique and power of 
imagination which a police reporter applied with joy and determin- 
ation to his night’s work. They are echoes, many of them imper- 
fect, of the human cry caught up by this marvellous Voice of the 
City Wilderness. SS 
Members of the Board of Directors, National Council, and 
staff of the Survey Associates joined their names to a telegram to 
Barre the evening of Mr. Riis’s death (May 26). But for our edi- 
torial page, we have turned to the headworker of the Jacob A. Riis 
Neighborhood House, who as a pioneer head of the College Settle- 
ment was a fellow worker with Mr. Riis on the East Side in the 
early days as well as the new. Friend to 10,000 immigrants, 
we asked her to set down something of what ‘‘the finest immi- 
grant’’ she has ever known meant to his kind—and to all of us. 


the College Settlement 
where young enthusi- 
asts were collecting 
facts of neighborhood 
life he acted as a vol- 
untary auxiliary and 
helped to make the 
New York settle- 
ments a fulerum, as 
it were, whence the 
lever of reform was 
applied. In the year 
1888 he had written 
a letter to the news- 
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papers, asking that flowers be sent to Mulberry 
street, and they came in such abundance that five 
stout patrolmen were necessary to give them out 
to the howling mobs of children. From the dis- 
tribution of these boxes of flowers and their rev- 
elation of the hunger for beauty on mean streets, 
there developed the settlement at 48 Henry Street, 
which bears the name of Mr. Riis. It stands within 
a stone’s throw of many a door in which he sat 
friendless and forlorn trying to hide from the 
policeman who would not let him sleep, and of 
the Bowery lodging-house where almost starved 
to death he lay senseless on the stairs after his 
first day’s work in the newspaper office. 

The comfortably lodged who had not red blood 
enough in their veins to feel for those to whom 
everything was denied and not sense enough to 
make out the facts when they saw them about 
school houses, playgrounds and better tenements 
always aroused his special scorn, His creative 
imagination showed him instantly the value of 
the city school. Half the tenement house popula- 
tion is always moving and he knew that it was 
only through the schools that the neighborhood 
feeling could be restored. ‘‘In its ultimate de- 
velopment,’’ he said, ‘‘as the neighborhood center 
of things, I would have the school the first care 
of city government, always and everywhere at 
whatever expense.’’ 

How Mr. Riis came to be a speaker he never 
knew, and he greatly enjoyed reading in a country 
newspaper that ‘‘a voluble German with a voice 
like a squeaky cellar door’’. had been in town. 
At first the churches were most unwilling to give 
a hearing to the wrongs of Mulberry street, but 
at last he obtained permission to show the pic- 
tures he had taken by flashlight in the homes into 
which he had gone as a police reporter. His de- 
seription of his joy when he read accidentally in 
his morning paper a four-line dispatch telling of 
the discovery of flash-light photography gives one 
an understanding of his enthusiasm. After one 
of his illustrated lectures the editor of a leading 
magazine asked him for an article. How the Other 
Half Lives was the result. 

During an attack of illness late in life, Mr. Riis 
found comfort in knowing that one of the best of 
the young county officials and a city commissioner 
in whom he had much confidence both said that 
this book had first turned their thoughts to public 
service. 

With tongue or pen, his argument shaped itself 
into the fundamental one of the rescue of the home 
and the making of tenements which sheltered two 
million human souls as nearly fit as might be. He 
summoned the American people to look the matter 
squarely in the face. James Russell Lowell wrote 
to him after reading How the Other Half Lives: 
‘*T felt as Dante must when he looked over the 
edge of the abyss, at the bottom of which Geryon 
lay in ambush. I found it hard to get to sleep the 
night after I had been reading your book.”’ 

In 1896 Mr. Riis put before the New York 
Health Board a list of sixteen of the worst rear 
tenements and they were torn down in defiance of 
vested interests. The officeholders who thrive by 
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propping up the greed of landlords always stirred 
in him the love of fight, derived perhaps from 
his Viking ancestors. ‘‘Every defeat is a step 
toward victory,’’ he said. ‘‘The cause of justice 
and right is bound to win. The power of the 
biggest boss is like chaff in our hands.’’ 
His ideas of good government began and ended 
with the people’s life. After thirty years of work 
he knew that the conditions of New York’s crowd- 


- ed tenement quarter still made for unrighteous- 


ness and that the great mass of respectable work- 
ingmen of the city must dwell there with their 
families. ‘‘Yet the work,’’ he said, ‘‘was not 
wasted for at last we see the truth and seeing, it 
is impossible that the monstrous wrong should 
go unrighted. We have only begun to find out” 
what government can-do for mankind in the day” 
when we shall all think enough about the common — 
good, the res publica, to forget about ourselves.’’ 

‘‘He was no saint,’’ his reporter friends will 
tell you, ‘‘but a man with a mind and an honest 
will.’? He refused a cabinet position at one time . 
because he could do better work elsewhere. ‘‘I 
value the good opinion of my fellow men,”’ he 
says, in The Making of an American, ‘‘for with 
it comes increased power to do things.”’ 

To most of us Jacob Riis was the finest immi- 


‘grant that we have ever known. To all of us, from 


editor to office boy, he was a friend. 

When we fight the bad tenement houses—‘‘dens 
of death’’ he called them—we lay a flower upon 
his grave. We know how he felt about ‘‘the per- 
fectly good’’ child spoiled by the lack of a chance 
to play, and we must fight for childhood and its 
playgrounds. 

“‘In my dreams,’’ he said, ‘‘I listen to the whis- 
per of the reeds’ in the dry moats about the green 
castle hill, and hear my mother call me once more 
her boy, and I know that I shall find them with my 
lost childhood, when we all reach home at last.’’ 


PREPARE VERSUS REPAIR 
STEPHEN S. WISE 
Rabbi of the Free Synagogue 
HE statement was made not very long ago, 
and I believe it is accurate, that as head 
of the Children’s Bureau, Julia C. Lathrop has 
done her work during the past year with just 
enough money to cover the repairs on one torpedo 
boat for a year. The manner of the statement is 
unmistakably American and the conditions which 
it describes are no less American. Once upon 
time, we said: ‘‘ Millions for defense and not one 
cent for tribute.’’ Now we seem to act upon the 
principle: Millions for repair but not one cent to 
prepare; or, putting it more accurately: Almo 
any amount for repair and a grudging minimum 
with which to prepare. 
A year ago, Congress enacted a law which, a 
the suggestion of a small group of social work 


to prosecute the work of investigating the pro 
lems involved in the unrest that obtains indu 
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trially and socially throughout these United 
States. Rather a tall order for $100,000! 

It may or may not be true, but the rumor is 
eurrent that a distinguished lawyer, who had a 
part in the adjustment of an industrial dispute in 
New York a few years back, would have received 
$100,000 if his bill had been allowed. A very gener- 
ous reduction was made in the amount of the bill, 
though the ‘‘cut’’ was not disproportionate to the 
amplitude of the charge. But the fact remains 
that one man for his personal service in an indus- 
trial dispute asked a sum of money and received 


a goodly moiety of it, the total asked being 


equivalent to the entire sum allowed by the United 
States for one year to a commission which is to 
investigate in nation-wide fashion the industrial 
unrest of which the Los Angeles affair was no 
more than an incident, though it happened also 
to be the starting-point to those who urged that 


- something more than reckless incrimination, and 


recrimination be the ultimate outcome of the inci- 
dent 
One hundred thousand dollars, let it be baldly 


‘stated, with which to ascertain how to adjust 


the world of social-industrial relationships in 
America, and exactly the same sum of money 
asked by one man for his personal service in the 
adjustment of a single dispute, though it involved 
a considerable number of people in one city! 
But one might go on forever and point out 
parallel incidents. Not very long ago in England, 
after a mine disaster, £100,000 was secured for 
the relief of the dependents of the victims of the 
mine. But for years, one of the departments of 
the cabinet had vainly sought to secure the same 


amount in order to work out a protective system, 
the adoption of which would probably have 
averted this and similar disasters. 

It is said that $1,000,000 was expended a few 
years ago by the Consolidated Gas Company in 
order to avert the passage, and finally to test the 
constitutionality, of the bill which lowered the rate 
of gas for consumers in New York city. The fig- 
ures may not be accurate, but, judging by the char- 
acter of the members of the bar involved, it is 
credible that a very large sum of money was ex- 
pended before the constitutionality of the bill was 
finally confirmed. 

One hundred thousand dollars was collected to 
free Ellen Stone, a fine woman missionary who 
some years ago was held for ransom. It surely 
was not grudged. Yet the National Child Labor 
Committee has never secured $100,000 in one year 
with which to do its work of securing life, as well 
as liberty, for multitudes of children toilers 
throughout the nation. 

To repair is better than to prepare seems 
almost to have become our thought as far as we 
may be said to think upon social problems. Why? 
Because we lack imagination, because, as some 
one. has said, the news of a disaster in China 
which caused the destruction of one hundred mil- 
lions of people would not affect the average man 
quite as sharply as would the loss of one of his 
fingers, 

Imagination is just another name for visioning, 
and one cannot vision without forevisioning and 
foreseeing. And to foresee is to prepare and to 
prepare is of the essence of statesmanship in a 
democracy. 


DRAFTED 
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OLLEGIANS, stretched reposeful 
Along your campus greensward, 
- Between the halls of Science 
And fanes of Art and Law, 
Your tranquil meerschaums smoking 
And nonchalantly turning 
The pages of the last romance of Bennett, Wells or Shaw, 


Have you not heard the news, then? 
The draft of many soldiers? 
What boots us then your learning 
If here we look not for 
The forward scouts of freedom,— 
The engineers of justice,— 
The drummers and the ensigns that lead the bloodless war? 


O haste and join the army! 
Equip for long campaigning. 
Hear you not ghostly music? 
But threescore years before, 
Shades of your sires were singing 
As fast they filled the muster, 
‘“‘We are coming, Father Abraham, a hundred thousand more!”’ 
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‘BEAUTY FOR ASHES” 
Vill 
First Experiences in the Legislature 
(Continued from page 280) 

happiness, to see how individual interest 
was urged against public good. It was 
sickening, shocking, to see a man fight 
against the interests of all the people 
in the state, and seek to fasten upon 
the thousands of poor in our cities, and 
upon their children, preventable miser- 
ies, all for the sake of the paltry rental 
of a few wretched dark rooms, or the 
cost of a little plumbing. 

Many of them did not even plead 
the common cause of landlords. 

It was, “my house”, “It will cost ME.” 

There were no other arguments to 
offer against the bill. No one came for- 
ward to say that society would be bet- 
ter off if our dwellings were unregu- 
lated and unsanitary. No one could 
show that it was against the interests 
of the state to protect the poor. True, 
there was a faint murmur of “pater- 
nalism”, though we already had on our 
statute books laws requiring light and 
air in factories and stores, sanitation 
in mines, etc. “Paternalism”! Yet this 
Legislature was soon to vote appropria- 
tions to provide for the paternal care 
of the state over hundreds of its un- 
fortunate citizens. And every one seem- 


ed willing that the state should be a | 


step-father to the orphans of the work- 
ing men who died of tuberculosis and 
typhoid in our old death traps, leaving 
their children wards of the state. Why 
shouldn’t the state prevent these deaths 
and their cost? 

But most people do not get wildly 
excited over public cost, I found, Par- 
ties do, but ours was a non-partisan 
bill. 

The strongest opposition came from 
little towns, that were not willing to 
yield even as much space on their build- 
ing lots as New York city gives! 

It seemed that the landlords and build- 
ers of the whole state were all awake, 
and were uniting their forces against 
us. But the friends of the poor—where 
were they? Sound asleep, for all they 
knew of our fight, having bestowed their 
alms and said their prayers, and care- 
fully shut their windows on the slum 
side. Oh, to rattle all those windows, 
and shake those beds, and summon the 
sleepers to help us! 

It gives me a pride in our men to re- 
member that almost all our active fight- 
ing was done by supporters inside the 
assembly. We had no lobbies, as our 
enemies had. Our men did their own 
rallying. True, members of the Com- 
mercial Club came and went, and Mr. 
Grout was with us and others of the 
charities organization. Some of the 
wide-awake ministers of the city called 
to give help and cheer. A few infu- 
ential women of the city came with Mrs. 
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re Mrs. T. C. Day foremost and most 
imthusiastic. But these were a scat- 
‘ering few, and none of them could stay 
mn the ground, as the landlords did. 

. If our bill could have gone to a final 
‘vote, the first week of the session, we 
would have had a sweeping victory, for 
in ‘nthusiasm was white hot. But it took 
nuch stoking to keep up the necessary 
Betmth of feeling, with all the cold 
water our enemies were pouring on. 
Any day, we could have polled a ma- 
jority of members, by counting those 
who were sorry for the poor, and were 
Willing to see their wrongs righted. 

| But to get a majority who had no 
‘doubts that the bill would do all it was 
planned to do, and still be fair to the 
landlords, was another thing. It be- 
gan to be a question with our doubting 
and wavering friends whose arguments 
should prevail, ours or our enemies’. 
We brought men whose judgment and 
integrity were beyond doubt, to pit their 
arguments for humanity and public wel- 
fare against those of narrow self-inter- 
est. I was ready, in my desperation, 
to have summoned Jove himself from 
Mt. Olympus, if we could have reached 
him, 

| At this point William J. Bryan came 
to Indianapolis, and it was arranged 
that he should address the Legislature. 
Great was the enthusiasm, and an honor 
guard was sent to escort him to the state 
house. 

| Waiting in the empty rooms, with 
Edward Meeman, a young newspaper 
man from Evansville, I mused unhap- 
pily upon the thunders that this mighty 
eo should hurl, that we could no more 
borrow than those of Jove. And yet, 
Why not? His subject was to include 
many themes of social welfare. Why 
not housing reform? 

“Come with me, quick!” I said to Mr. 
Meeman. “I’m going to ask Mr. Bryan 
to say a word for housing reform. 
Hurry! we have just time to get to the 
Governor’s rooms before they get back !” 

Through the long empty corridors we 
sped, and down the marble stairway, 
not waiting for the elevator. A guard 
Was pacing up and down in front of 
the Governor’s outer room, which was 
empty. 

“When Mr: Bryan arrives,” I said 
to him, “I want you to see that I have 
a chance to speak to him, just one mo- 
ment, before any one else does, without 
interruption. It’s very important. 
Please, won’t you?” 

The guard promised, and we took our 
0 just inside the open door, exactly 

Where a receiving party would have 
stood. Governor Marshall’s broad policy 
(ad his strong stand upon all matters 
the poor, and of public health and 
als, were well known. Here, I felt, 
er the protection of the father of 
*, at the fountain source of Jus- 
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tice, 1 was in sanctuary, and my cau 
would be heard. 

Down the corridors came the sount 
of voices, and the tramp of many fe 
steadily drawing nearer. I had the fe 
ing of standing on a railroad track, i 
front of an approaching train, as if 
must step aside. But I stood fast. A 
now they were at the door. Mr. Brya 
himself stepped across the threshold 
and I greeted him, as a rather timi 
hostess might have done. 

“IT must speak to you one minute’, | 
said, earnestly. 

Instantly, with smiling courtesy, h 
stepped aside and gave me audience, 
In three or four sentences I presented 
the situation, and asked him if he could 
not include housing reform in the topi 
of his speech. “If it comes within the 
line of my subject, I will’, he sai 
heartily and kindly, and I slipped awa 
having been hardly noticed by the crowd, 

Among the great throng of listener 
who heard Mr. Bryan in the assembl 
room, no one was more attentive thal 
I, waiting to hear some word upon ow 
subject. One great theme of public wek 
fare after another was taken up. Sud 
denly a little page whispered to hi 
mother, “Listen, Mamma, Mr. Bryan i 
speaking for Mrs. Bacon’s _ bill.” 
Neither bill nor name had been men 
tioned, so it is obvious how clear he 
made his meaning. I was indeed pro- 
foundly grateful for those eloquent and 
forceful words, for I knew how much 
they meant to our cause. 

And now the days dragged on, while 
we fought for every inch of ground 
upon which we stood. I began to get 
tired and discouraged and homesick. 
Once, when a senate reading of our bill 
was due, I had been waiting all day te 
hear it called. The Coxes were kept ai 
home by illness, and all of my friends 
were busy and preoccupied. A great 
mass of bills clogged the machinery of 
the senate. Long windy debates took 
up the time, and, while they were pro- 
ceeding, I would steal out into the cor- 
ridors, too nervous to sit still and listen. 
Every time the clerk picked up another 
bill, and would call out “Senate bill 
number ”, a bullet seemed to have 
struck me over the heart. But he 
never got to “No. 51.” When it was 
too late in the afternoon for another 
bill to be brought up, I went wearily 
back to the hotel. Even the sight of 
the little pages made me _ homesick. 
Appreciating the effect of physical con- 
ditions on spiritual states, I ordered 2 
substantial dinner, but I couldn’t swak 
low it. There seemed to be lumps im 
everything, even the consommé. | 

Dr. Simison, a member of the health 
committee in the house, and one of ouf 
most valued supporters, came out from 
dinner and found me sitting limp and 
dismal on the balcony which overlooks 
the lobhy. 
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“What’s the trouble?” he asked, 


| “I want to go home, and stay,—but I 
jon’t”, I said, and stopped and set my 
teth for fear of choking. 

He had some new ideas and some 
od vigorous plans to suggest, and of- 
Jered to start them going. That, of 
“ourse, was more cheering than sym- 
athy, and set me up at once with new 
ope. 

| That was the nearest I ever came to 
_ olting. 

| The next day was spent in the same 
'mxious waiting, until the suspense be- 
‘flame unbearable. Finally I called a 
-jage and sent a card up to the Lieuten- 
Int Governor. It read: 

“Dear Governor Hall: Please make 

lenate bill No. 51 a special order for 
-omorrow. I’ve been waiting so long, 
ind I must go home to my children.” 
_ He might have told me to run along 
‘iome, then, and ’tend to my children, 
hat the others could look after the bills. 
3ut he didn’t. He was too kind-hearted. 
Dur bill was made a special order for 
he next day. 

A brief visit home found the family 
\hriving and prospering, and sent me 
yack with renewed courage, to cheer 
‘our fagged and weary leaders. As the 
end of the session drew near, delays 
‘were more dangerous, and the danger 
of losing our bill was more serious. 
| It would be too long a story to tell 
of the successive stages of the fight, 
‘and the agony of suspense at critical 
‘moments when loss or injury threatened. 
Though I would not admit it, fear cor- 
toded my heart. I tried to argue my- 
Self out of an unreasonable solicitude 
about the bill. None of the men seemed 
to feel about their measures as if they 
‘were matters of life and death, how- 
‘ever in earnest they were. “And it-was 
the Lord’s work for His poor. He 
would take care of it. But suppose I 
‘failed in my part, and hindered the 
‘eause! The lash that had driven me to 
leave my home still hung over me now. 
‘I knew that the loss of the bill would 
be something deadlier than failure, more 
jdesperate than defeat. 

A sense of responsibility added large- 
‘ly to this feeling. The measure was 
‘called “Mrs. Bacon’s bill”, by every one, 
| even by the press, and actually scheduled 
that way, a few times, on the legislative 
bulletin boards, though, of course, it 
should have borne the names of 
Mattingly and McGinnis, the men who 
introduced it. And, even though doc- 
tors and lawyers, architects and real 
estate men, as well as the members of 
the Legislature themselves, had mended 
and amended, carved and whittled it, I 
knew that I should be held accountable 
by reformers for all it failed to do, 
and by landlords and builders for all that 
| restricted them. 


| 
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All these months I had seen before 
me the cities of the state spread out as 
on a map with all their black spots. I 
had seen the poor in those spots. Now, 
as if rising up out of all those spots, 
and lowering over the poor, I saw a 
storm-cloud of angry faces, the faces 
of the owners of the slums. Their anger, 
resentment and greed we had to con- 
front, as well as the poverty, illness, 
and misery of the poor whom I was 
there to represent. But I knew I could 
face the anger, if we won, better than 
the misery if we failed. 

The situation was growing critical. 
We seemed to be losing ground, and 
our men were grave and troubled. Then 
came days when I could not eat, or 
read, or sleep, when every breath was 
a prayer. I was almost “ 
body” with fastings and vigils. Once 
I had heard Dr. Farr speak of “the 
loneliness of leadership.” Now I knew 
what that meant. 


I was alone in a desert place. The 
sky shut down over me like a great 
transparent bowl, shutting out every- 
thing else. I stood in the center of a 
vast bare space, bounded by the rim of 
the bowl. All around the edge of the 
great circle were my friends, reaching 
out their hands to me, smiling and try- 
ing to help me, but they could come no 
nearer. The loneliness would have been 
insupportable, only for this: inside the 
circle, all the space about me, under 
the bowl of the sky, was filled with the 
Presence. 


No matter where I went, that circle 
seemed to be about me, visible to the 
inner eye, and to hold every one away. 
The men I talked to, in the assembly, 
were all outside of it, and it seemed to 
me they must be as conscious of it as 
I was. 

At last the decisive hour came, with 
the third reading of the bill, in both 
houses. By a coincidence these read- 
ings came at the same time. An excited 
messenger from the house found me in 
the corridor and hurried me in, just in 
time to hear the debate beginning. It 
was hardly under headway when a still 
more excited sergeant came post haste 
from the senate, saying I was wanted 
at once, as the fight was on. 

The battle was going bravely in the 
house, so I followed the messenger 
across the corridor to the other skirmish 
line. We had a hasty conference and, 
to my consternation, I was directed to 
sit in a chair in front of all the desks, 
for hasty conference when amendments 
came up. Our men had made a last 
poll of the senate, and now went up 
and down the aisles, rallying adherents 
to our standard. One of our men was 
absent, on account of sickness, and 
Senator Durre, from home, took his 
place, and was doing the work of four 
men, in a strong, whole-souled way that 
was inspiriting to see. 
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There came an ominous lull, and then 
the storm broke. Of all the contests 
I had witnessed, this was the most 
The whole senate was on its 
feet, and the men would draw into a 
great knot, to be driven back to their 
seats repeatedly by the thundering of the 
gavel. Then, word came that the bill 
had passed in the house! But here came 
an amendment from a Terre Haute 
member which would cut the bill off 
by a population classification just above 
his city, and leave only our largest two. 
An uproar—the amendment carried! 

Then began the final roll-call. 

The men drew close together in the 
front of the room, as the voting be- 
gan. Now we lacked seven votes! 
Absent members were rounded up. Two 


votes were lacking—another canvass! 


Then two came over to our side—we 


had won! 


I came to myself to find that I was 
pacing the aisle, inside the railing, with 
hands tightly clenched, unconscious of 
having gone upon the floor. It was an 
hour and a half past the noon closing 


| hour, but no one had thought of time. 


Only then did I realize that exhaustion 
arid strain had reached their limit. I 
was dizzily happy. 

Quietly, after congratulations, the 
men and women melted away out of 
the senate chamber. The heroes of the 
day in house and senate, who, by super- 
human efforts, had saved the bill, turn- 
ed to other business, as if they had done 
nothing especial. I tried to tell them 
something of what I felt, but words! 
for such service! And it was done for 
their state, too. It seemed to me that 
they should have had a salute of can- 
non; at least there should have been 
martial music, and a roll of drums. It 
is for such deeds that men used to be 
given bay-wreaths, and _ knighthood. 
But theirs are the bays,-and they are 
knights who need no accolade. 

There were a few final things to be 
done. Then came the audience with 
Governor Marshall, and his gracious 
promise to sign the bill. There were 
some last little meetings and social gath- 
erings with our friends, and then, fare- 
wells. Everyone was so cordial and so 
glad for me. One of the senators, who 
had been most helpful said: 

“Mrs. Bacon, I’m a hold-over mem- 
ber, and I hope we will see you back 
next session.” 

“Oh, thank you”, I said, “but I’m 
through now, and I never expect to 
come again,” 

“I think you'll be here again,” he 
said, smiling. But I was sure in my 


heart, that it would not be necessary. 


With a light and care-free heart I 


_ gathered up my belongings, packing 


among them, for souvenirs, some worn 
and marked copies of our bill. 
And then, HOME! 
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PARTITIONS 


Ess 
Made to Roll Overhead or from Side. 


Most effective method for dividing large rooms in Churches 
and Buildings into small rooms, and vice versa ; made from vari- 
ous kinds of wood; sound proof and air tight; easily operated 
and lasting. Made also with blackboard surface, Fitted to new 
and old buildings. Used in over 25,000 Churches and Public 
Buildings. Write for “Partition Catalogue A-4,” 


For Windows and Piazzas 


Artistic Combination of Blind and Awning for town and 
country houses, 
Very easily operated; slats open and close to admit air yet ex- 
elude sun rays; can be pulled up out of sight if desired; pro- 
vides much summer comfort. 
the house, 


More durable and sightly than fabric awnings. 


Adds architectural] distinction to 


For illustrated booklet specify ““Venetian A-4”’ 


WILSON’S ROLLING paz 


JAS. G. WILSON MFG. CO. 
3 and 5 West 29th St., New York. 


Also Venetian Blinds, Wood Block Fleors and Rolling Steel Shutters 


Rolling at Side 


Minnesota & Ontario Power Co. 
First Mortgage 6’s 


A prime investment bond protected by earn- 
ings of 4 to 1 and assets of 3 to 1 
ing 30,000 water horse power completely 


developed and operated. 


Price 101 and accrued interest to net 5 %% 


Peabody, Houghteling & Co. 


(Established 1865) 


, includ- 


10 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 


——_ 


Bon Voyage B ook Boxes 


Am appropriate gift that 5 
bas won popular approval. $ -00 
Contains the best Books of 

the day and Current Maga- $7 50 
sines and Periodicals. Cus- os 


tomers so desiring may make 
their own selection. Orders $10.00 
by mail, telephone and tele- 


graph will receive our best $15.00 


attention. 


STRONG. BUNGALOW 


Portable Canvas House Large Screened Openings 


Ideal for Institutions, outdoor sleeping, camping, summer house 
or children’s playhouse. Models especially designed for open 


air schools. 
Write for Catalog 


STRONG BUNGALOW CO. 
227 Edgewood Street, HARTFORD, CONN. 


00€3000 
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GO TO 


Bermuda 


By Twin-Screw S.S.““BERMUDIAN,”’ 


the ship that brought President Wilson 
home on the record trip of 40 hours. 
10,518 tons displacement. 


Suites de luxe with private bath. 
Orchestra. 
Bilge keels; double bottom; electric fans; 
wireless telegraph, submarine signals. 


Fastest, newest and only steamer land- 
ing passengers and baggage at the dock 


in Bermuda without transfer by tender, 
Golf, Tennis, Boating, Bathing and Cycling 
MIDSUMMER TRIPS 


r Quebec 


via Halifax, N.S., most delightful cruise of 1500 miles 
Magnificent scenery; Gut of Canso, Northumberland 
Strait, Gulf and River St. Lawrence and far-famed 
Saguenay River. S. 5S. ‘’Trinidad’”’ fron New York 
July 4th and 18th, August 1st and 15th. 
July 10th and 24th, August 7th and 21st. 


A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO. 


General Agents, Quebec S. S. Co., Ltd., 
29 Broadway, New York 
THOS. COOK & SON, 245 Broadway 
264 and 563 5th Avenue, New York 
Or Any Ticket Agent 


From Quebec 


NORTHERN STEAMSHIP CO. 
Ss. S. NORTH LAND 
Leaves Buffalo Wednesdays and 
Chicago Saturdays 
Meals a la Carte 
To all lake resorts, including Mackinac 
Island, Harbor Springs, Milwaukee and 

Chicago. 

Season from June 17 to first week in September 
Tickets eptional. Rail or Steamship on 
small additional payments. Write for par- 
ticulars and printed matter to 


STEPHEN LOUNSBERY, G. P. A. 
1184 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Annual Reports, Statements, and Every Description of Printing 
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Phones Tae Cortlandt 
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BENJ. H. PYRREL 
PRINTER 


RUSH WORK A SPECIALTY 


Fulton St. New Y ork 


=o 


IN THE HEART OF SHOPPING DISTRICT 


TOWER BROS. STATIONERY CO. 
STATIONERS 


WHOLESALE 
RETAIL AND 
MANUFACTURING 


PRINTING, LITHOGRA 


BLAKK BOOKS TO ORDE 
AND BANK SUPPLIES 


23 WEST 23d STREET 
TELEPHONE 2323 GRAMERCY 


LOOSE LEAF 
DEVICES 


PHING, ENGRAVING 


R, OFFICE, RAILROAD 


NEW YORK 


MAIL ORDERS GIVEN 
PROMPT ATTENTION 


A SPECIALTY 


The Survey, June 6, 1914 


JOTTINGS 


SMILE ON THE FACE OF THE CENSUS 


At a luncheon of graduates of the 
Chicago School of Civics, Julia C. 
Lathrop told a story on the Census office. 
In the table of classified crimes was one 
entry under “Cruelty to animals”. 
Somebody had doubts and looked up the 
original card. The charge was “keeping 
a blind tiger.” 


FOOD AND DRUGS SURVEY 


The~National Civic Federation an- 


nounces that it will make a national sur- 
vey of food and drugs. A questionnaire 
has been sent to federal, state and city 
officials. Vincent Astor is chairman of 
the committee in charge. 


ECONOMIC PRIZE ESSAYS 


The following subjects have been an- 
nounced for the Hart, Schaffner & 
Marx economic prize studies for 1915: 
A Local Study of the Immigration Prob- 
lem; A Study of the Protocol in the 
Needle-trades Industry; The Economic 
Validity of the Single Tax; Price Main- 
tenance; Reciprocity and Retaliation in 
Foreign Trade; Ship Subsidies by In- 
direction; The Development of Trade 
with Latin America. 
to conditions and dates may be obtained 
of Prof. J. Laurence Laughlin of Chi- 
cago University. 


THE HOUSE OF SERVICE 


The House of Social Service of the 
Stockyards District of the Chicago 
United Charities was formally opened 
in April. A description of the house, 
with its quarters for all sorts of public 
and private agencies for the sick and 
the needy, was published in THE Sur- 
vEY for December 27, 1913. 

Judge Julian W. Mack, one of the 
speakers, rejoiced in ithe housing of 
public and private charity under one 
roof. He ventured the prophesy that 
the needs of the poor will be met more 
and more by public charity. Dr. Henry 
B. Favill advocated similar houses of 
service in every district rather than an 
expensive central building. 


INDIANA FARM FOR MISDEMEANANTS 


Indiana has just bought a penal farm 
for misdemeanants of 1,567 acres in 
Putnam county, paying $57,000, or $36.37 
an acre for it. It is thought that nearly 
a thousand prisoners can live on the 
farm and that the products raised on it 
will support this number. The land has 
stone deposits which can be used for 
road making, and shale and clay for 
brick making. 

Many states have penal farms for 
more serious offenders, but Indiana is 
the third to provide the bracing advan- 
tages of outdoor life for her tramps and 
vagrants. Two cities, Cleveland and 
Kansas City, have such’ farms. 
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ECONOMIC PRIZES 


ELEVENTH YEAR 


In order to arouse an interest in the study of topic relating to commerce and industry, and to stim- 
ulate those who have a college training to consider the problems of a business career, a committee com- 
posed of 


Professor J. Laurence Laughlin, University of Chicago, Chairman 
Professor J. B. Clark, Columbia University 


Professor Henry C. Adams, University of Michigan 
Horace White, Esq., New York City, and 
Professor Edwin F. Gay, Harvard University 


has been enabled, through the generosity of Messrs. Hart, Schaffner & Marx, of Chicago, to offer in 1915 
four prizes for the best studies in the economic field. 


In addition to the subjects printed below, a list of available subjects proposed in past years may be 
had on request. Attention is expressly called to the rule that a competitor is not confined to topics 
proposed in the announcements of this committee, but any other subject chosen must first be approved 
by it. 


. A Local Study of the Immigration Problem. 

. A Study of the Protocol in the Needle-Trade Industry. 
The Economic Validity of the Single Tax. 

Price Maintenance. 

Reciprocity and Retaliation in Foreign Trade. 

Ship Subsidies by Indirection. 

The Development of Trade with Latin America. 


Pte ee nr dees 


Class B includes only those who, at the time the papers are sent in, are undergraduates of any Amer- 
ican college. Class A includes any other Americans without restriction; the possession of a degree is not 
required of any contestant in this class, nor is any age limit set. 


A First Prize of One Thousand Dollars, and 
A Second Prize of Five Hundred Dollars 


are offered to contestants in Class A. 


A First Prize of Three Hundred Dollars, and 
- A Second Prize of Two Hundred Dollars 


are offered to contestants in Class B. The committee reserves to itself the right to award the two prizes 
of $1,000 and $500 of Class A to undergraduates in Class B, if the merits of the papers demand it. The 
eommittee also reserves the privilege of dividing the prizes offered, if justice can be best obtained there- 
by. The winner of a prize shall not receive the amount designated until he has prepared his man- 
useript for the printer to the satisfaction of the committee. 


The ownership of the copyright of successful studies will vest in the donors, and it is expected that, without precluding 
the use of these papers as theses for higher degrees, they will cause them to be issued in some permanent form. 


Competitors are advised that the studies should be thorough, expressed in good English, and although not limited as 
to length, they should not be needlessly expanded. They should be inscribed with an assumed name, the class in which 
they are presented, and accompanied by a sealed envelope giving the real name and address of the competitor. No paper 
is eligible which shall have been printed or published in a form to disclose the identity of the author before the award 
shall have been made. If the competitor is in CLASS B, the sealed envelope should contain the name of the institution 
in which he is studying. The papers should be sent on or before June 1, 1915, to 


J. Laurence Laughlin, Esq. 
The University of Chicago 
Chicago, Illinois 


TYRREL PRINT, NEW YORK, 
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“ THIRTY DAYS AFTER THE FIRST PUBLICATION OF THIS ADVERTISEMENT 
IN THE SURVEY 96 REPLIES HAD BEEN RECEIVED FROM 29 STATES. FOUR 
COLLEGES ASKED PERMISSION TO USE THE PAMPHLETS IN THEIR COURSES 
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HEALTH RULES 


FEAL TH AND HARES ESS LEAGEE 
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CHARS 
ON. 


ie Protection of 
» and Health 


Copies of any of these pamphlets may be obtained by address- 


ing the Welfare Department of the 
METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


1 Madison Avenue, New York 


